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IN THIS ISSUE 


DuBose Heyward writes of the latest development 
in the South’s cultural reawakening. Old traditions 
are reaffirming themselves in the Dock Street Theatre 
where the arts of drama and music and architecture 
collaborate. Mr. Heyward, whose novels of Charles- 
ton place him firmly in the forefront of the South’s 
literary flowering, is ideally fitted to write on the 


subject. 


Although notable American artists live all through 
the middle west, few, like Ruthven Byrum, have 
voluntarily settled in smaller manufacturing cities like 
Anderson, Indiana. What such a “factory town” 
looks like to an artist Mr. Byrum tells in his article 


on page 24. 


Why do American audiences hear the music of Sibe- 


lius so seldom, asks Robert Pollak (page 8). The 


apathy of our symphonic conductors—or most of them 


and the bewilderment of many of our music critics, 
says Mr. Pollak, are responsible. But, he contends, 
American audiences are ready to welcome the music 


of the great Finnish symphonist. 


Walter Pach, translator and editor of the Journal of 
Kugéne Delacroix, is in the enviable position of know- 
ing the work and thought of Delacroix better than 
any man living. In placing the artist—who thought 
of himself as a classicist but has been often called the 
father of romanticism—in relation to present-day 


taste, Mr. Pach does us all a service. 


Henry McBride, veteran critic of the New York Even- 
ing Sun, writes with authority on the work of his 


much admired friend Charles Demuth. He also writes 


_ with an exceptionally polished style which matches 


in artistry the work of the man he discusses. 


If you want to know what the two best plays on Broad- 
way are read James Reid Parker’s Lighted Stages 
this month. He also tells what’s wrong with some of 
the current successes, in which actors strive to make 


amends for the playwrights’ deficiencies. 


FORTHCOMING 


LIN: YUTANG 


The author of My Country and My People, and more 
recently of The Importance of Living, writes for our 
February issue on the contribution of the East to the 
West in art. He suggests that some aspects of eastern 
art should be important to western artists who find 
themselves disturbed with the present state of affairs. 
Dr. Lin’s article is based on the lecture he recently 
gaveat the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 


TOSCANINI 


is back in America, a fact for which we are all properly 
grateful. In February we present David Ewen’s ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“‘Toscanini’s Big Stick” which re- 
counts some of the true things about the maestro that 
make him a legend unto himself. Mr. Ewen, author 
of several books and numerous articles about music 
and musicians, writes with authority and insight. 


CEZANNE AT AIX 


in the early days of his struggle had a good friend 
named Fortuné Marion with whom he carried on a 
correspondence. To be sure Marion wrote more fre- 
quently; his admiration, furthermore, was expressed 
in letters to a German musician, Heinrich Morstatt, 
who had been one of the circle at Aix. A package of 
these letters were discovered in Herr Morstatt’s 
daughter’s possession a few years ago by Alfred Barr 
whose eye was first caught by some early Cézannes 
on her walls. Excerpts from these letters, translated 
by Margaret Scolari with notes by Alfred Barr, are 
to be presented in three installments in the MAGA- 
ZINE OF ART. The first chapter comes in the Feb- 
ruary number. Mr. Barr, of course, is Director of the 


Museum of Modern Art. New York. 


AND BESIDES... 
An article on the Chicago Bauhaus by E. M. Ben- 


son; a description of the Ryerson Collection in Chi- 
cago; a note on Cameron Booth, Minnesota painter, 
accompanied by a fine color plate of his work; a port- 
folio of sculpture in the Albright Art Gallery, the 


- Buffalo museum which specializes in the field. As 


usual James Reid Parker will examine the theatre in 
his Lighted Stages department. Also as usual: Seeing 
the Shows, Activity and New Books on Art. 
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STEPHEN ETNIER 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 


WHEN STEPHEN ETNIER says that he would 
rather be a sailor than an artist he is not entirely joking. 
Known chiefly for his Maine and Pennsylvania landscapes, 
Ktnier nevertheless has a nostalgia for salt water. The feel of 
the sea is a kind of underlying factor in so much of his work 
that to those who have followed his rapid progress since his 
first exhibition in 1930, to the point at which he now stands 
among the foremost of the younger American painters, that 
sense of the sea is implicit in many of his pictures in which the 
ocean does not actually play an important integral part. It is 
as characteristic of the paintings as the quick, shy smile and 
sunny nature are characteristic of the man. 

Not that Etnier is a theme-with-slight-variations artist— 
that complaint which any seasoned gallery goer or art review- 
er finds irritating in the output of so many American paint- 
ers. Next to his love of the sea and his recurrent use of it in his 
work one of the most striking features of Etnier as a painter is, 
perhaps, his versatility within the limits he has set for him- 
self: limits he has usually wisely set, instructed by his own 
interests. Painting at a time when the “American Scene” was 
a shibboleth for so many of his fellow artists, Etnier has re- 
frained from any deliberate objective attempt to cash in on 
promising fads or to take advantage of any ballyhoo or pub- 
licly pumped-up enthusiasm. His own enthusiasms have been 
his guides. His artistic integrity has always meant most to 
him. Certain definite results of this attitude have been an in- 
ventory of his advance after each exhibition, a definite con- 
solidation of his gains, and an immediate grappling with any 
newly discovered shortcomings and with new problems to in- 
sure his further development. 

This joyous experimental approach, this reaching out for 
the untried as soon as the familiar has been mastered, are 
characteristic of Etnier’s life as well as of his qualifiedly exu- 
berant picture making. One of his youthful escapades was the 
serving as cabin boy on a lumber schooner. When he attended 
the Yale School of Fine Arts the pattern was repeated by his 
running away to South America in search of adventure. His 
_ father, a York, Pennsylvania, manufacturer, has become re- 
conciled to his son’s choice of a calling: even proud of him. 
Stephen later studied at the Pennsylvania Academy and then 
in turn with Rockwell Kent and his friend John Carroll. From 
both of them he has learned, yet without meekly accepting 
any very recognizable influences into his own painting. 

It'may well be that Etnier will eventually be known primar- 
ily as a colorist. Firmly designed as his pictures are, what one 
remembers from them most of all is the cool palette—a palette 
that has been deepening and can, on occasion, warm to Re- 
noir-like hues. If certain critics of his canvases call his brush- 
work flat and thin, others point out that it is honest and care- 
ful, is without palette knife excrescences and does not com- 


promise with obscurity or sensationalism. 


There is a beautiful lucent quality, an all-pervading clarity 
in his paintings. There is an essentially lyric, even a singing 
quality, in his blue cloud-crossed skies and in the horizon haze 
to which those expanses so subtly extend. There are light and 
the tang of open breeze-stirred air in these pictures. Instinc- 
tive, well-defined taste is implicit in his work. Always there is 
a decorative value: yet Etnier’s work is much too strong and 
personal to be rated, as some have rated him, as a mere decor- 
ative realist. 

Certainly these phases of his work are incidental to his pur- 
pose: as incidental as the elimination of detail to retain clarity 
and unity, or the scrupulous attention to detail in those pas- 
sages where the eye seeks the intimate knowledge of reality 
which only the sensitive artist of acute perception gives: and 
Etnier is such an artist. 

The sunny nature aforementioned is backed by an unfailing 
honesty and sincerity. Dynamic energy is added to these. And 
all these are translated in the paintings into the very personal 
vision of reality which infuses his work. Etnier used to be 
warned occasionally by critics that he did things almost too 
easily: that his facility was something to be guarded against. 
That warning note has been sounded less frequently with each 
succeeding exhibition, for he has repeatedly proved that he is 
not content to stand still. He is constantly extending his sub- 
ject matter. His cool palette and architectural patterns have 
been constantly supplemented by his turning to less familiar 
scenes and to matter which makes demands on him for deeper 
color and a new angle of attack. He abandons the sweeping 
curve of a Pennsylvania highway or the mass of a water tower 
standing out against the sky, to paint the deep resonant tones 
of semi-tropic foliage in a Bermuda garden or the stark white 
sunlight of a Haitian plaza. Not content with his ability to 
suggest in uncanny degree the unseen ocean at the end of a 
New England village street, he turns to tulips screening a 
wheelbarrow or to the pink, blue and yellow dolls of his little 
daughter where they lie scattered among stones on the green 
and red sward. In such a painting as Northeaster, he strongly 
silhouettes a foreground figure against a vista of gray, cold sea 
and sky, making the lines of the figure and the sharply con- 
trasted light and shadow of the verandah subserve the mood 
of the rocky shore under lowering clouds. He sets himself 
tasks such as realizing a crossroads scene through the wind- 
shield of a car—not as a stunt but as a technical problem 
which calls for the best he can give to find the answer. 

When Etnier married Elizabeth Jay of Westbury a new era 
began in his work. This slight girl from finishing school sailed 
with him in an auxiliary schooner from Maine to Charleston 
and they nearly sank in a gale while attempting to reach Ber- 
muda. Since they found a Maine coast island three or four 
years ago, they have learned what it means to make a home 


for themselves. Elizabeth Etnier’s running chronicle, On Gil- 
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facing page: 

At the top is Etnier’s 
** Adolescence; below 
is his “‘Goldfish.”’ 
Courtesy Milch Gal- 
eries, New York City 


To the right, above 
is “‘Northeaster” by 
Stephen Etnier; below 
is his “Rough Cross- 
ing.” Courtesy Milch 
Galleries, New York 


b) 


Stephen Etnier’s “Bird Houses,’ 


which in its reality surpasses 
the surrealism of Pierre Roy, whose work it suggests superficially, 
is in the collection of the Avery Memorial, Hartford, Connecticut 


se ess of the bond between these two 
J . the growing emotional depth and matur- 

_ her husband’s painting. 
inuary show at Milch’s this year Etnier has answered 
- the fears of those who felt he was repeating, or that 
is style was too thin, or that he was too picturesque. Of the 
ore of pictures representing a two-year harvest, several are 
older canvases which have been largely reworked to bring 
_ them up to his exacting standards. The Adolescence with its awk - 
_ ward-graceful figure and landscape background attracted fa- 
_vorable attention at the Carnegie. The Rough Crossing pre- 
‘sents a small boat in a choppy gray-and-white sea—an emo- 
e and exceedingly restless bit of direct realism seeming at 

first glance almost stylized. 

_ Bird Houses superficially suggests Pierre Roy, but these gay 
lofty little structures against a beautiful blue sky with a bit of 
_ racing white cloud are real, not fanciful or posed: visitors to 
- the Avery Memorial at Hartford, which has acquired it, need 
_ not be surprised if they are conscious of a stiff feeling in the 


back of the neck, induced by the acute sense of looking up 


into the blue. The Florida Girl in its more pastelish shades and 
the placing of the figures seems more French and closer to 
John Carroll’s work than anything Etnier has done. And then 
there is Goldfish—a pool through whose deep blue water bright 
red fish glide above a clearly seen sandy bottom, the border 
of the pool being sketchily suggested with great skill and econ- 
omy. All these, with several mentioned above, make up as 
varied a show, as masculinely real in vision and as attractive 
in their combination of design, color and paint quality as only 
a few American artists can put forward. Almost any of the 
recent canvases, incidentally, would better serve the artist 
than that by which he is so inadequately represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Etnier’s faults are those of a sometimes too great facility, 
an occasional irresponsible or impatient bit of drawing, and, 
once in a while, of a haste to get on to some other problem 
before his brush had quite recorded his active mind’s solution 
of the present one. Still in his middle thirties, he should not 
find these formidable stumbling blocks to his vigorous and 


steadily maturing talent. 


“Stephanie’s Dolls” by Stephen Etnier. Courtesy of the Milch Galleries, New York City 
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BY ROBERT POLLAK 


A COMPOSER is never ahead of his time, but he is 


and for a sorry reason. Richard 


often ahead of his public 
Wagner knew that the great musical public was sound enough 
in its instincts, but that it was constantly misled by ignorant 
critics or by incompetent, lazy interpreters. Long before the 
Bayreuth era Wagner wrote to Liszt that he wanted “only 
healthy senses and a human heart” from his audiences. It was 
not long afterward that the heart and senses of the public began 
to recognize his. mastery in spite of the cabals of petty im- 
presarios and embittered critics. 

Jean Sibelius, the Finnish symphonist, is even now winning 
the kind of public that Wagner referred to when he wrote his 
friend. Not many years ago Sibelius was regarded as a kind 
of northern freak, the talented inhabitant of a supposedly 
barren and savage country whose Valse Triste and Romance 
were salon favorites and whose thumping Finlandia could 
always be counted on to end a “pop” concert. 

This conception of Sibelius was not exclusive with the in- 
ternational musical public. Until a very few years ago, the 
best known conductors, with some exceptions, enjoyed only 
a bowing acquaintance with the First and Second Sympho- 
nies, which they gave occasional airings. The Third to the 
Seventh inclusive were as strange to them as Sibelius’ native 
countryside, and as for Tapiola, The Oceanides and the 
superb violin concerto, these were scarcely known by name 
to the most celebrated batoneers. 

The reason for this apathy is obvious. Conductors, as a 
class, incline toa specific kind of mental sloth. Even the best 
of them stick to the items of the repertoire which give them 
an opportunity to make a killing with their audiences. The 
novelties they present during a season are often thrown off 
with an air of gracious condescension and a sense of duty 
done. But the mature Symphonies of Sibelius, from the great 
Fourth on, afford the virtuoso conductor little satisfaction. 
They are distinctly not for the exhibitionist. Furthermore, 
they are difficult for an orchestra to learn and not easy for 
an audience to absorb on first, second or even third hearing. 
Under such circumstances the average dirigent will mount the 
podium and give out the Tchaikovsky Fourth with both 
barrels. It is a pleasant line of least resistance. 

Most contemporary critics have done little enough for the 
Finnish master. As yet they do not find him fashionable. 
They manage to put up a pretty good front by using such 
adjectives as “bleak,” “stark” and “rugged,” but the essence 
of the man escapes them. There seems to be no way either to 
bracket or to dissect him. He apparently belongs to no school, 
he has no particular system of composition and he never has 
been seen in the right places. With his contemporaries he has 


precisely nothing in common. In fact, at first glance, the 
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SIBELIUS 


Fourth Symphony bears no relationship to any music, past 
or present. This is a frightening phenomenon to the critical 
fraternity, and it has militated against the general acceptance 
of the composer in more countries than one. 

The external biography of Sibelius ‘is a simple story. He 
was born seventy-two years ago at Tavyastehus, Finland. His 
blood strain is a mixture of Swedish and Finnish. As a youth 
he was given a classical education and he studied law at the 
University of Helsingfors. The call of his chosen art was too 
urgent, however, and he worked with various teachers of 
music both at home, and in Berlin and Vienna. When he was 
thirty-two years old the Finnish government recognized his 
burgeoning genius by granting him a life pension. Since that 
time he has done virtually nothing but compose music. He 
has neither sought world fame, nor has he gone out of his 
way to avoid it. But the habits of our best musical adver- 
tisers, men like Strauss and Stravinsky, are utterly alien 
to him. 

He lives today in almost complete seclusion at his villa 
Jarvenpaa, about twenty miles from Helsingfors. Until two 
or three years ago he made frequent trips to the capital where 
he liked to spend his evenings drinking and talking with men 
like Saarinen, the distinguished architect. But his doctors 
have now forbidden even these jaunts, and it is not known 
definitely whether he has finished his Eighth (and probably 
his last) Symphony. 

The level of civilization in Finland is so high (the country 
even pays its war debts) that it is not strange to find an 
artist the uncrowned king of the country. The Finns recog- 
nize that Sibelius has done more than any man in their 
history to win them world recognition. In the words of his 
English biographer, Cecil Gray: “He is a living symbol of 
Finland’s culture and independence, and his fiftieth and 
sixtieth birthdays were celebrated as events of national im- 
portance. In return Sibelius has always been willing to devote 
his art to the honor and service of his country. . . . This ideal 
relationship between an artist and his people is one that does 
credit to both.” 

That Sibelius is now beginning to win the position he de- 
serves as the greatest symphonist since Beethoven is due to a 
number of men and machines. In the United States Serge 
Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston orchestra, has read the 
symphonies with the persistence of an apostle, both at his 
home concerts and on tour. Erno Rapee of Radio City has 
shown courage and foresight by scheduling all of the sympho- 
nies, plus many of the songs and tone poems, for performance 
this season on his regular Sunday noon broadcasts. The ex- 
cellent orchestras of the Federal Music Project have given 
Sibelius premieres in many cities. In Chicago, for instance, 


the Federal Orchestra has played both the Third and the 


Fifth, works which have not yet been performed under the 
baton of Frederick Stock. In England Sir Henry Wood has 
constituted himself the Finn’s most ardent exponent and 


Sir Hamilton Harty has assisted in spreading the gospel. 


Phonograph records have helped materially to contribute 


to the Sibelius boom. A comprehensive selection of his finest 
works has been recorded by the Gramophone Company, Ltd., 
in England, and several of these, including the bright and 


sunny Fifth, the austere and restrained Sixth, and the tem- 


Jean Sibelius at fifty-five. Photograph courtesy Eliel Saarinen 


pestuous Tapiola (The Forest), have been re-pressed by an 
American company. There are excellent versions of the 
squarely built First and Second. And Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia have made a splendid recording of the Fourth, 
to my mind the most important composition of the young 
century. 

These records are collected today by literally thousands of 


music lovers who understand innately the importance of this 
(Continued on page 60) 
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LOOKING ALONG CHURCH STREET, CHARLESTON, WITH THE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW: 
REESTABLISHED DOCK STREET THEATRE, UNTIL RECENTLY THE PLANTERS HOTEL, - 


LEFT. AT THE HEAD OF THE STREET RISES THE SPIRE OF SAINT PHILIP S 
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DOCK STREET THEATRE 


BY DU BOSE HEYWARD 


With Photographs by Francis Benjamin Johnston 


BARLY. IN 


spirit began to express itself in the arts, it became evident 


the nineteen-twenties, when a liberated 


that the South was prepared to take its place in the national 
revival. The silence which had followed the tragic sixties was 
at last being broken. 

Poets appeared simultaneously in most of the states south 
of the line, and their work was accorded flattering attention 
beyond regional borders. Traveling exhibitions by southern 
painters pushed northward across the Potomac and won sub- 
stantial recognition for their artists. Music felt the surge of 
new vitality, and spring festivals, concert seasons and local 
symphony orchestras flowered in the most unexpected places. 

With all of this activity abroad in the land it was inevitable 
that Charleston should resume her ante-bellum position as 
one of the cultural centers of the region. Behind her garden 
walls and shuttered drawing-room windows there was an 
awareness of the arts which, if it had been inarticulate, had 
remained very much alive. The Poetry Society of South 
Carolina sprang into being. The Society for the Preservation 
of Spirituals entered upon its work of perpetuating and pre- 
senting Negro folk music. The musical interests formed a 
symphony orchestra and arranged a concert series. A group 
of writers emerged, and, contrary to custom, instead of flock- 
ing to New York preferred to remain and interpret their own 
locale. The Carolina Art Association opened a winter school 
with classes in the various plastic media. The Footlight 
Players, an able dramatic organization, took its place in the 
community to fill a vacancy left in the cultural life by the 
passing of the road show in the remoter provinces, and furth- 
ermore to foster a creative spirit in the theatre. 

With all of this activity scattered about the city, and in 
most cases inadequately housed, the time was obviously ripe 
when a significant meeting was held in Charleston early in 
1935 between Mr. Harry L. Hopkins and the local authorities 
to decide upon the disposition of a certain appropriation by 
the Emergency Relief Administration. 

It was the sense of this meeting that the funds could best 
be utilized by combining with a practical objective the resto- 
ration of some characteristic old building and the perpetu- 
ation of a valued tradition. This idea found expression in the 
plan to remodel a group of dilapidated buildings on the 
corner of Church and Queen Streets into a center which would 
serve all of the cultural groups of the community. 

_ Research had revealed the fact that upon this site on 
February 12, 1736, was opened the Dock Street Theatre, the 
- first building designed for theatrical use in America. This 
building, destroyed by fire, had been succeeded by another 
playhouse, and that in turn by a group of residences erected 


during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


These buildings were of the usual Charleston type, brick and 
stucco, and presented severely plain fagades to both streets. 

At some date prior to 1835 these buildings had been brought 
together and converted into the Planters Hotel, which re- 
mained a famous haunt of the aristocracy until the Civil War. 
It was during its adaptation to the purposes of a hotel that 
the group, now become a unit, acquired the entrance lobby 
with its much admired sandstone columns, massive brackets 
of Barbadian mahogany, and overhanging cast iron balcony; 
and it is to the bold thrusting of this Classic Revival orna- 
mentation into the almost austere facade of the earlier period 
that the architecture owes much of its charm. 

In February of 1935, the site and the general nature of the 
project having been approved, Douglas D. Ellington, Archi- 
tectural Research Consultant for the Government, was as- 
signed to the task of conducting the preliminary studies, and 
of remaining in touch with the project until completion, in 
the capacity of active consultant for the ERA. The working 
drawings and supervision of construction were entrusted to 
the architectural firm of Simons and Lapham of Charleston. 
The Dock Street Theatre, as it stands completed, attests not 
only to the extraordinary success of this collaboration but to 
the enlightened cooperation of the community as well. 

The problem faced was one requiring an unfailing sense of 
values past and present, and a daring originality in approach 
and execution. For here was no slavish reproduction of a 
single period, but a bringing together under a single roof of 
an early eighteenth-century theatre, a group of simple early 
Charleston dwelling houses, an unmistakable example of the 
Classic Revival, and the harmonious incorporation therein of 
interior decoration removed bodily from a Georgian mansion. 
The harmonizing of these various factors, the ingenuity and 
taste with which they were merged one into another, and the 
delightful element of the unexpected which one now en- 
counters in passing from room to room, give this building a 
character unique in American restorations. 

Much of the success of the undertaking was due to the 
action of the City of Charleston and the Charleston Museum 
in making available the interior decoration from the old 
Mitchell King mansion. It is not a digression to touch here 
upon the history of this dwelling, for it will now be a part of 
the Dock Street Theatre, and it brings to the newer structure 
not only its beauty of plaster and woodwork but its wealth of 
tradition extending far back into Charleston’s past. 

The dwelling, built prior to 1806, was an outstanding ex- 
ample of late Georgian architecture. For many years it was 
the home of Judge Mitchell King. General Robert E. Lee was 
entertained there, and Thackeray, and many another notable 


of his day. It was there that, during the brief literary flower- 
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ing before the Civil War, Timrod, Hayne and Gilmore Simms 
would meet frequently to sip the Judge’s Madeira and discuss 
the coming of that new literature of the South which was 
destined to die so tragically in the first thundering of Sumter’s 
guns. And so into the mosaic of this unique building fit these 
memories as well as those of the nation’s earliest drama. 

One of the project’s signal successes is the completeness 
with which the modern structural work has been concealed, 
and it is difficult to realize that between the shell of old 
English brick of the original walls and the transplanted Adam 
plaster of the interior, there exists a modern structure of re- 
inforced concrete that should withstand the assaults of 
centuries. 

In entering the building from Church Street, one passes 
beneath the balcony, with its gracefully patterned ironwork, 
into the spacious lobby—formerly of the Planters Hotel— 
now of the Dock Street Theatre. To the left, as one stands 
with the street behind him, is a door opening into the dining 
room. This room, large and octagonal in form, with its Adam 


decoration, might have been brought hither bodily from one 
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THE AUDITORIUM. THE STAGE HOLDS THE SET FOR THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS REVIVAL OF FARQUHAR’S COMEDY, “THE RECRUITING OFFIC 
THE OPENING PIECE OF THE OLD DOCK STREET THEATRE TWO CENTURIES AGO. EXECUTED BY ARTISTS OF THE WPA FEDERAL ART PRO@ 


of Charleston’s Georgian mansions. From its western end it 
opens on a patio around three sides of which a dining cloister 
extends, affording space for tables during the long summers. 
or for pleasant loitering on sunny winter days. 

To the right of the lobby at the end of a short passage lies 
the Green Room. This charming apartment is designed to 
take care of the social life of the center. It can accommodate 
an audience of two hundred for intimate recitals or lectures, 
and could serve well as a ballroom or reception room for 
functions following a performance in the auditorium. The 
small stage which occupies its western end opens through a 
large door directly into the wings of the theatre, permitting 
its use for the assembling of large crowds or processions when 
a performance should require them. In this room, not only 
the plaster decoration, but door and window frames from the 
King mansion have been utilized effectively. 

Returning to the lobby, broad stairs rise from right and 


‘Jeft to meet in a landing which opens into the auditorium, 


then turn and continue to the spacious foyer. Here again we 


find ourselves in Colonial Charleston, with glimpses of the 
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ALLED IN THE DOCK STREET THEATRE. THE MANSION, NOW USED 
THEATRE. Below: TWO DOORWAYS FROM SAME OLD HOUSE 
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THIS HANDSOME ADAM MANTELPIECE FROM THE MITCHELL KING MANSION IS NOW IN THE GREENROOM OF THE DOCK STREET 
THEATRE. DATING FROM 1806, THE WOOD AND PLASTER ORNAMENT IS EXTREMELY FINE. WHAT WASN'T REMOVED FROM THE 
MANSION WAS DUPLICATED BY CASTING. THE CHARLESTON MUSEUM GENEROUSLY WAIVED ITS OWNERSHIP OF THIS DECORATION 


iron-work balcony showing through high French windows. 

Adjoining the foyer is the bar, included in the plans in a 
spirit of optimism, looking toward some remote future when 
liquors may again be sold over the counter in South Carolina, 
and first nighters may be permitted to sip a liqueur between 
the acts. In the meantime it is to be hoped that the soft 
drinks which are allowed by law will draw a touch of glamour 
from the high old-fashioned bar, and the copies of Hogarth 
prints in panels about the room, which were admirably 
executed for the building by William Halsey. 

The third floor of the building contains eight small apart- 
ments and these eventually may be made available for oc- 
cupancy by visiting artists. 

The theatre proper occupies the western end of the building 
and combines to an extraordinary degree the atmosphere of 
the past with the elaborate equipment of the modern theatre. 
The stage covers the site of the old playhouse, and is ap- 
proximately 56 by 36 feet in size. The auditorium, modelled 
after the London theatre of the early eighteenth century, is 
treated in plain plaster and well rubbed cypress, the effect 
being simple, vigorous and robust. 

The auditorium opens not only into the lobby, but through 
wide doors across its rear wall into the court, and there, during 
mild weather, one may spend the entr’acte surrounded by old 
brick walls and roofed by stars. 

The modern lighting equipment and projection booth are 


cunningly concealed, and the comfortable auditorium seats 


are ranged in high-backed benches to carry out the general 
effect. Backstage the equipment is equal to that of any small 
theatre in America. 

Here then is a center which may well serve as an artistic 
and intellectual inspiration to a community. It will bring to 
the city singers, lecturers, orchestras and ballets, and can 
offer inducements for the return of an occasional road show 
where the character of the performance is of a high order. 
Here plays may be written and given tryouts, and proven 
successes presented by the Footlight Players. And here all of 
the cultural groups in the community will find the facilities 
which they have long needed. 

Although the theatre belongs to the city, its management 
has been completely divorced from politics, Mayor Burnett R. 
Maybank having with rare judgment placed it, during an 
experimental period of two years, under the control of the 
Carolina Art Association, of which Robert N. S. Whitelaw is 
the enthusiastic and capable director. 

On November 25 the Dock Street Theatre was formally 
opened to the public. Brief speeches by Mr. Hopkins and the 
Mayor preceded music furnished by Charleston’s Symphony 
Orchestra and the Society for the Preservation of Spirituals. 
The Footlight Players then presented “The Recruiting Of- 
ficer,”” a comedy by Farquhar, thus bridging the gap between 
the present and the past. For this same comedy had been 
presented on this site as the opening piece of the old Dock 


Street Theatre just a little over two centuries ago. 
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Delacroix: “Diana and Acteon” (or ““Summer”’). Collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin, New Yor 
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DELACROIX TODAY 


WITH THE prodigious Journal of Eugéne Delacroix at 
last presented to the English speaking public, (I can mention 
it, being merely its translator and editor), with a great ex- 
hibition of the master’s work in view for America, there is 
reason for a glance at the present-day aspect of the painter. 

When the Louvre, in 1930, brought together a thousand of 
his works (perhaps a twelfth part of his unequalled pro- 
duction), people felt that the event far outstripped in signifi- 
cance the purpose that had been set for it, that of providing 
the climax of the three-year commemoration by France of 
the centenary of the Romantic Movement. However glorious 
the achievement in painting, literature, and music of the 
men of 1830, however certain we might be that the Romantic 
ideal with the Classical ideal make up the whole of art, there 
was more involved than celebrating the triumphant affir- 
mation, a hundred years before, of the men who furnished a 
pendant to the Greek revival achieved by the generation pre- 
ceding their own. 

M. René Huyghe wrote on the incomparable exhibition 
which, as a curator of the Louvre, he had helped to assemble 
and called his article “The Universality of Delacroix.” A 
French magazine entrusted me with rendering its homage to 
the great man, and [I still believe—indeed more strongly than 
ever—in that element of the artist’s equipment which I chose 
for study: his Classicism. It is another aspect of his work that 
I want to consider here, but in view of the opinion expressed 
at the time and now being resumed by writers on the journal, 
i. e., that Delacroix is to be treated in his position as the chief 
of the Romantic School, let me recall once more the story 
which summarizes his own attitude on the question. An ad- 
mirer having exclaimed, “Oh, M. Delacroix, you are the 
Victor Hugo of painting!” got the reply, ““You are mistaken, 
sir, | am a pure Classicist.” 

Since the legend is that the artistic temperament makes 
men insatiable in their desire for praise, the too easy ex- 
planation of Delacroix’s statement was that he had indulged 
in a paradox, out of irritation over the fact that anyone else 
(Berlioz is sometimes given as the other name) had been 

‘mentioned as sharing his leadership in the Romantic Move- 
ment. I believe his remark is to be taken at its face value. He 
explicitly tells in the Journal of the extent to which he ac- 
cepts the principles of his group—if anyone may thus desig- 
nate men from whom he stood so aloof, but not less than 
hundreds of references in the book now published in America 
prove that the great admirations of his lifetime were indeed 
works embodying the perfection of Classical art—even when 
they appear in men as far removed from Greece as were 
Rubens and Rembrandt! 

The evidence on that subject, though still incomplete, is 
more than sufficient to support the artist’s haughty claim for 
himself, and so I pass on to the matter indicated by my title. 


BY WALTER PACH 


What is Delacroix’s meaning for us today? For all time, I 
think, it resides in his marvelous holding together of the 
creative, innovating faculty and the one through which 
genius continues the qualities like unity, variety and pro- 
portion that reached their highest point among the Greeks. 
But the mere mention of that bygone race tells of the danger 
always lurking for the Classicist, that of being swept into the 
quicksand of the past: and it is no less than a quicksand for 
the man yielding to its fascination without a firm grip on the 
life of the present. 

The mere facts with which I opened my present remarks— 
that Delacroix reappears seventy-four years after his death, 
in his book and his pictures, (and this occurs because the 
public demands it)—would be proof enough of the remark I 
have more than once quoted from André Suares: ‘““The whole 
of modern art issues from Delacroix.” 

And the process is not at an end. The Journal gives such 
passages as “Painting does not always need a subject,” and 
“The influence of the principal lines is immense” words which 
the modern school of twenty-five years ago (that of the Cub- 
ists) could have pointed to in justification of their abstrac- 
tions. But, with Delacroix’s habitual balance, we find him 
giving sentence after sentence to what people have so badly 
called the “literary” side of art. As if the work of a Shakes- 
peare or a Racine could be explained or even dealt with from 
the standpoint of its program, its subject! 

The Surrealist of today, like the Romanticist of a hundred 
years ago, is not to be described in terms of his theme. Un- 
doubtedly, when Delacroix treated a scene from the Bible or 
from Hamlet he discussed a matter which had moved him, 
but the lesson of his work and its perennial appeal is that 
he is its subject, and his magnificent paralleling of the ways 
in which two masters had treated The Feast in the House 
of Simon, his demonstration of the infinite superiority of 
Rubens’ conception of the subject, shows that a theme is 
nothing in itself, that the use of it made by the artist is 
everything. 

The same conclusion results from his attitude toward 
Courbet. One of the first to recognize the greatness of that 
master, he goes from one Philippic to another against what 
he calls the “accursed realist” (evidently not Courbet) who 
would shut art away from its veritable realm, that of the 
mind. Therein it is timeless, and great passages in Delacroix’s 
writing—on the Greeks, on Titian and on Géricault—are 
there to tell of the things that are permanent. His own work 
is so, and not merely the things he admired. A dozen schools, 
illustrated by men of genius, have arisen since his time: he 
remains (as do his great successors also). 

So that, beside being Romantic and Classical, he is modern. 
‘Would you say that a Cubist is modern then? or a Sur- 
realist?” To be sure, why not? If he has talent, if he has 
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* Potter Palmer Collection. Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 


Delacroix ‘hilles and the Centaur.” Collection ef the Marquise de Ganay. Paris 


Delacroix: “Jacob Wrestling with the Angel.” In the Church of Saint-Sulpice, Paris. Photograph by Giraudon 


penetrated far enough to the sources of art, like Braque or 
Miro. and has fused them with a living idea. “But then your 
words become meaningless, since you apply them to every- 
body.” I don’t: I wrote a book, even, to tell of people to 
whom the terms for artists do not apply. What some people 
want is a set of convenient pigeon holes that they can stick 


things into, the good and the bad together, as long as they 


belong to the same school or period. Delacroix is so alive 


today—more perhaps than he ever was before—precisely 
because, basing himself on arts such as I mentioned (those 
of the Greeks, of Titian, and of Géricault) he passes beyond 
ithe limits of schools and of periods. M. Huyghe, in the 
article referred to previously, notices the contrast between 
‘the art of forms and the art of forces.” The union of the 
two gives us, as in Delacroix. the supremely living art which, 


once modern, is modern for all time. 
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LIGHTED STAGES: 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


BY JAMES REID PARKER 


MR. WHITING hasasked for a piece about the current 
theatre season in New York, presumably an appraisal of what 
has been achieved since September. I am sorry to say that the 
theatre has accomplished almost nothing at all, but I have a 
proper respect for telegrams from the curile chair and shall 
submit the facts, however dispiriting. 

Currently, there are only two first-rate items on display: Of 
Mice and Men by John Steinbeck, and Julius Caesar by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

Five other plays have very definite merit, but in each case 
several flaws, as far as the play writing goes. It isnot the policy 
of this Magazine, I believe we are agreed, to dismiss flaws. 
Amphitryon °38 is often intelligent and thoroughly delightful, 
but its parts have not been shaped into a smooth and satisfy- 
ing whole. It passes muster as entertainment, if not as art. 
Barchester Towers after the first half of the first act, is an ac- 
ceptable re-working of Trollope. (Most critics, worshipping at 
the shrine of the well-made play, have declared otherwise. If 
you like Trollope, however, I believe you will enjoy Thomas 
Job’s adaptation, although he subordinates Mrs. Proudie to 
Madeline Neroni.) Like the original, it is told in stilted terms, 
and yet has enough of the human spirit in it to be diverting. 
Father Malachy’s Miracle is so crowded with good intentions 
that one gladly accepts it as entertainment, while privately 
regretting that Brian Doherty failed to write as good a play 
as his idea deserved. French Without Tears keeps its audiences 
pacified, at least, during three tenuous acts; I have no objec- 
tion at all to tenuous plays, provided that I don’t notice the 
instability until the evening is over. But while something like 
French Without Tears is in progress, I find myself feverishly 
alarmed lest things are going to collapse before eleven o’clock. 
Noel Coward’s work may seem fragile, once one is homeward 
bound after the performance, but he has never frightened me 
too badly inside the theatre. The difference, I suppose, is that 
Mr. Coward can do things with verbs and adverbs which 
would astonish a Bombay conjurer, whereas Terence Rattigan 
astonishes no one. There could hardly be a better illustration 
of the current dearth of good plays than the fact that French 
Without Tears is included in this list of five. 

Golden Boy, which is as unlike Barchester Towers as mat- 
zoths are unlike crumpets, nevertheless has enough of that 
same “human spirit” to make it deserving of comment; it has 
several of the admirable qualities—compassion and, in certain 
instances, characterization—that marked Awake and Sing, 
but informed playgoers will find that Clifford Odets is still un- 
willing, or perhaps congenitally unable, to sit down and work 
with painstaking care. After all, an expert can do this without 
robbing his theme of passion. Frankly, I don’t know whether 
Odets is lazy or lousy. I should very much like to be told. He 


seems to be an enlightened young man, as far as social thought 
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is concerned, but in Aristophanes and Moliére he has a couple 
of formidable social writers who could have licked him—who, 
in fact, have licked him—in the play writing department. As = 
to propaganda, it is impossible to present the exact score. 

Hooray for What? is New York’s major musical entertain- 
ment, with Ed Wynn in perfect form. Also, there are three 
mediocre plays made rather better by various capable per- 
formers. Rachel Crothers’ Susan and God has Gertrude Law- 
rence in its cast, and if Miss Crothers isn’t turning her royal- 
ties over to the star, there is even less justice in the theatre 
than Joseph Verner Reed reported in The Curtain Falls. By 
the way, it has come to light that Mr. Reed was the anony- 
mous backer of King Richard II. I am glad that this most — 
chivvied of butter-and-egg men has at last been rewarded for 
financing the Jane Cowl Twelfth Night, his handsomest present 
to the American theatre. The Ghost of Yankee Doodle benefits 
by the presence of Dudley Digges and Frank Conroy; may 
they both have a happy New Year, and may Mr. Conroy soon 
find a play that can match Wings Over Europe in freshness 
and dramatic vigor. Lillian Gish, Mildred Natwick, Burgess 
Meredith, and Russell Lord, among others, do as much as they 
possibly can for The Star Wagon, which sounded to me like 
Maxwell Anderson’s death rattle. It is saddening to note that 
our actors seem increasingly superior to the plays in which 
they are obliged to appear. To resume our December lecture 
for just a moment, Sidney Greenstreet is so much better than 
Amphitryon ’38 that in a tiny part he is earning at least ten 
per cent of the gross. | doubt whether this is evident in his 
pay check, however. 

To date, Jo Mielziner has done the best settings (Barchester 
Towers); Feder, the best lighting (Julius Caesar); George S. 
Kaufman, the best direction (Of Mice and Men); Samuel Bar- 
low, the best musical setting (Amphitryon °38); the Mercury 
Theatre, the best novelty (The Cradle Will Rock); and in the 
repertory field our theatre capital is not so much indebted to 
the Abbey Players, although Juno and the Paycock was as 
splendid as ever and The Far-Off Hills an unexpected box- 
office success, as to the Théatre des Quatre Saisons, which 
came over from the Paris Exposition to show New York the 
season’s most brilliant group acting. Finally, I’d Rather be 
Right was, and still is, the year’s greatest disappointment. 

The two best plays, Of Mice and Men and Julius Caesar, 
have been given exactly the right kind of production in each 
case, and much to my regret I can’t discuss them at length in 
this article. Try to see them if you can. Incidentally, if you 
feel that two top-rank productions aren’t enough for one sea- 
son, I’m afraid the only solution will be for you to sit down 


-and write a good play yourself. If you don’t, I can’t predict 


who else will do it. Of course, we still have four months to go. 
A Green Pastures may turn up, or a Journey’s End. 


BY HENRY McBRIDE 


| WITH PERMISSION OF THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


CHARLES DEMUTH, ARTIST 


Eternity is the property of essences only. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA, in Scepticism and Animal Faith. 


THE FLOWER pieces of Charles Demuth are serene. 
All the precautions for purity have been taken. No thought 
of the “disasters of war” has been allowed to enter in. Sin, 
corruption, malice, terror—mistakes of any kind—are un- 
known to them. 

When E. E. Cummings paid his completely disillusioning 
visit to Russia he carried with him several letters of intro- 
duction. One was to an individual burdened with refinements 
acquired before the Soviet came into existence. A meeting 
with such an one had to be furtive but it was finally ac- 
complished. On the street this individual stopped a forlorn 
and clumsy flower vendor and queried: “How much?” Stoop- 
ing, he inhaled the flowers and said: “Incroyable. Ca sent la 
vie.” Having chosen and paid, the two passed on, the relic of 
former Russia remarking in self-justification: “Isn’t it Spring? 
Is there anything more beautiful—even a woman—than a 
flower? And women are so rarely beautiful; that’s perhaps 
why we worship them if they are. Whereas flowers almost 
never succeed in being ugly and therefore we are inclined 
scarcely to notice them.” 

To this Cummings replied: “There is an I Feel; an actual 
universe or alive of which our merely real world or thinking 
existence is at best a bad, at worst a murderous mis-trans- 
lation; flowers give me this actual universe.” 

The Russian, with eyes “looking dreamily toward me with 
something beneath shyness; through me with dreamily some- 
thing beyond agony or all pain, said: “Thank you; poets 
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don’t speak often’. 
mT ie 

Charles Demuth, too, spoke seldom. That is, he used the 
language of flowers too seldom to please his admirers. Never- 
theless, a few private collections of art have been made dis- 
tinguished by priceless bouquets from his garden, and I be- 
lieve most of the public museums have tried to perfume cer- 
tain alcoves in the same way. The bleak air of the museums, 
however, is rather cruel to such tenderness and the proper 
place for a Demuth flower, I sometimes think, is in the hands 
of an educated gardener—one who knows what a flower is 
and what an artist is. Demuth, of course, was an artist. He 
was completely and naturally an artist and it is one of those 
things that cheers one up about the state of affairs in America 
to discover that in spite of all of our hurry and hardness and 
susceptibility to fake, we cling to such evidences of that 
“actual universe” that Cummings speaks of as may be found 
in the flower paintings of Charles Demuth or in the fragile 
and perfect poems of Emily Dickinson. We gave Demuth a 


1A slightly re-arranged passage from E. E. Cummings’ remarkable 
book, Eimi. 


“LOWERS, A WATER COLOR BY CHARLES DEMUTH. LENT BY THE 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS TO THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ART’S MEMORIAL EXHIBITION CLOSING JANUARY 16 


career and we would have given Emily one had we been al- 
lowed and we love her posthumously without sense of guilt, 
knowing that we did not have to be taught that she was one 
of the angels. We gave Charles a career which is astonishingly 
creditable to us—and in spite of physical handicaps which 
would have overcome most men—I think, upon the whole, 
it was a happy one. He had that comfortable sense, of being 
accepted in the right quarters—of being on terms with 
painters among his contemporaries whom he most admired. 
An artist has no other success comparable to that one. It is 
satisfactory, of course, to be mentioned favorably in the 
newspapers, it is even more satisfactory to have purchasers 
come knocking at the studio door but the moment in which a 
Perugino admits that a Raphael knows how to paint is the 
moment an artist lives for. Demuth won this particular 


brevet comparatively early. 
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DEMUTH 'S “AFTER SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.” 
LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Demuth lived in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a town of con- 
siderable old-world charm which it owes, no doubt, to the 
staunchly German traditions which it refuses to give up. The 
Demuths were a family of tobacconists for generations—but 
tobacconists with a difference—and the business is still car- 
ried on by members of the family—and in rather a superb 
way. The street wall of the shop is adorned with a bronze 
plaque carrying the names of the successive Demuth pro- 
prietors throughout the ages with their births and deaths 
emblazoned upon it much like the records of ruling dynasties. 
The first of these Demuths began the business away back in 
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seventeen-something and so the claim of the Demuths to be 
the first tobacconists of America is scarcely to be questioned. 
The artist lived in a quiet Quakerish house adjoining the 
shop. It was in the centre of the very busy city but the gardens 
in the rear were considerable in extent and thoroughly 
charming. There was no effort at “arty” landscaping and the 
arrangements of the flower beds doubtless always had been 
that way and the flowers in them had an unmolested, 
flourishing aspect that added to their beauty. Over the fence 
rose a tall, square brick church tower that finished itself off 
with a wooden steeple and, I think, some carved figures— 


something in the Sir Christopher Wren style—and quite the 


handsomest church tower to be found anywhere in Pennsy1- 
vania. [t must have had considerable to do with the series of 
cubistic Sir Christopher Wren churches that Demuth painted. 

Inside, the whole house had been controlled by the sure 
taste of the artist. The ancient pieces of family furniture con- 
sorted amiably with the entirely modern innovations and the 
whole effect was that of quiet and unforced elegance. Certain 
old chairs had been upholstered in gros-point—stitched by 
Mrs. Demuth after cubistic patterns by her son—and on the 
walls were some water colors by John Marin, photographs 
by Man Ray, and other evidences of the most recent art forms 
—hbut these things had an air—like the flower beds in the 
garden—of always having “‘been that way.” 

The whole place—the house and garden—gave one the im- 
pression of a secure retreat and all the more so with Demuth 
there—against his proper background. During all my ac- 
quaintance with him he was seriously ill and he seemed to be 
working as in the interim before the sentence of death could 
be carried out upon him. His malady was diabetes and after 
a while the insulin treatments appeared to make him almost 
a well man, but he himself always knew his limitations. On 
one of my last visits to Lancaster, as we were looking through 
some portfolios in his unpretending but excessively neat 
studio, I asked him why he did not again attempt some of 
the figure pieces that had entertained us all so much a number 
of years previously, and with a peculiar and somewhat acid 


smile, he said: “I simply haven’t the strength.”2 


2 I paid several visits to Demuth and always during the holiday period 
surrounding the Fourth of July. I never knew just why I was always 
asked at that particular season. It may have been a subtle tribute to 
my, I hope, undoubted patriotism, or it may have been due to his 
own subconscious appreciation of the importance of the date. Prob- 
ably it was that. . . . I recall, too, that for luncheon on the all im- 
portant day we invariably had turtle soup, served with considerable 
empressement. I once asked Mrs. Demuth, Charles’ mother, what 
association turtle soup and the Fourth of July had for Lancastrians 
and she stared at me for some time in amazement, quite as surprised 
at the thought of not having turtle soup on the Fourth of July as I 
was in having it. Finally she replied: “Perhaps it just marks the 
opening of the turtle soup season.” 


Left: “AT A HOUSE IN HARLEY 
STREET.” Below: “‘ACRO- 
BATS. BOTH WATER COLORS 
BY CHARLES DEMUTH. LENT 
TO THE MEMORIAL EXHIBI- 
TION BY THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


The extraordinary difference between the serenity of the 
Demuth flower pieces and the agitations of these early figure 
pieces has been remarked by everyone. It is, of course, a sug- 
gestive topic for modern psychologists to work upon, but not 
being a practicing psychologist [ can only content myself 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Main Street, Anderson, Indiana. There are often more people on the street but the automobiles and general feeling express Anderson 


FACTORY TOWN ART 


BY RUTHVEN BYRUM 


BEHOLD THE culture of a middle west factory town! 
Flashy, well-designed automobiles everywhere, clothes of 
the most modern fashion that could pass on any boulevard, 
homes of the latest hybrid combinations that were guaranteed 
to be finished in four months, one cultural building, the 
Public Library, and the largest and newest business building 
in the city—an intended hotel—standing vacant, a relic of 
the depression and over-expansion. The defunct Art Associ- 
ation, which died quietly five years ago, still owns half a 
dozen oil paintings hung temporarily at the Public Library. 
The pictures are poorly lighted and unnoticed. The last pur- 
chase was that of a mediocre T. C. Steele for four hundred 
and fifty dollars. It took several years to get out from under 
that debt and the effort was so great that nothing has hap- 
pened since. 

There is not a commemorative statue in the city. The Jus- 
tices and Peaces on the 1880 Courthouse are the nearest ap- 
proach. The outstanding achievement of the latest Park Com- 
missioner is a gingerbread grotto in his favorite park, over- 
decorated with colored lights, and superficially theatrical in 
an ordinary landscape. The state park three miles east of 
town is well patronized by people from other parts of the 
country, but local license plates are few. 

Community “get-togethers” have reached the stage of the 
Free Fair which is fifty per cent night horse races, forty-five 


per cent cheap carnival and five per cent exhibition of local 


products. Why they bother to put in an exhibit, I don’t know. 


The effigies of Justice and of Peace which adorn the Courthouse (1880) A close second is the Hallowe'en alasquerade: Several miles 
at Anderson are the city’s nearest approach to commemorative sculpture of costumes parade down Main Street in the hope of getting 
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Workers at lunch hour. Anderson is primarily a factory town, accommodating plants of several nationally known concerns 


one of the hundred cash and merchandise prizes. Costume 
imagination rises to the heights of Mae West and Pop Eye 
the Sailor. 

The Music Association made a strenuous campaign and 
sold enough tickets to have a series of musical numbers last 
season. The last few years music lovers went to neighboring 
towns if they wanted to hear concerts. There is no concert 
hall, and the programs last year were held in churches and 
the Ballet Russe in the local movie theatre. The size of the 
stage prevented the use of more than half of the dance 
company. The dancers were tired out from standing all even- 


ing because the dressing rooms were so dusty they couldn’t 


Francis Clark Brown, Ander- 
son painter, won outstanding 
prize at the Indiana State Fair, 
1934, with his picture entitled 
*Nickelplate Landmark,” an oil 


sit down without soiling their light costumes. Yet love of 
dancing seems popular, judging by the overflow of crowds 
when a picture of Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire is on the 
screen. 

One of the local women’s clubs is called the Art Club. They 
have two programs each year devoted to art. The art com- 
mittee of the Women’s Council has one annual meeting. This 
year it was a lecture by Mrs. Burke of Indiana University on 
*“Modern Art.” To get better attendance, they asked for an 
exhibit of pictures owned by local women. This was hung in 
the Blue Triangle Room of the Y. W. C. A. There were one 


or two paintings by Steele and Vawter, Indiana painters, 
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Our High School is the second largest in the State—a con- 
tributing factor to basket ball success. Its size is due to a 
normal interest in going to High School and a sub-normal 
interest on the part of the taxpayer to provide for them 
enough room in which to study. Ever since the student strike 
of ’33 school politics have been remarkably clean. The ex- 
ample of forcible public exit of school officials is still fresh. 

An approach to architectural engineering can be found in 
the river bridge. It will cut off a mile or so of State Road 9. 
A factory building had to be leveled and an old mill, an early 
historic landmark, almost met the same fate. The flood in 
January swept away the Construction Company’s buildings, 
but they were rebuilt and the bridge was opened with speeches 
and band music in September. 

It was three years ago that Lowell Thomas visited Ander- 
son as a typical Middle West factory town. His broadcast 
description was limited to marvelous factory buildings. There 
certainly were no civic cultural buildings to attract his at- 
tention. The prospect of any such buildings in the future is 
dim, because anyone “in the know” can proudly tell you that 
none of the real money earned by the town’s extensive fac- 
tories is retained here. If Colonel Nicholson or Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., lived in town we might enjoy the benefit of some 
of our profits in the form of an art gallery or concert audi- 
torium. As it is, we hold our annual local art exhibit in the 
lobby of the Y. M. C. A. and the few concerts and lectures 


are held in churches and the High School Gymnasium. Even 


(Continued on page 61) 


Winner of the first prize in figure at Indiana State Fair in 1935 was “Old 
Man Hunter” by Ruthven Byrum. (Included with his article by the editor) 


but the majority were beech trees, the favorite subject mat- 
ter hereabouts. Also there was one small print by Rockwell 
Kent. Mrs. Burke was kind enough to refer to the splendid 
local exhibit before she started on her contrastingly modern 
Picassos and Matisses. 

The Hoosier Salon had one patron member here for a 
number of years. She was a grand lady, but since her death 
we have no representation, unless the local Tri Kappa Presi- 
dent belongs. 

Men’s Service Clubs are careful not to let any interest in 
art be shown in conversation or program. Once in a while an 
art speaker slips in, and is listened to as patiently as any 
other. The Kiwanis Club sponsors a boy’s hobby fair and the 
Lion’s Club brought the White Hussars to town. 

This is no better or worse than any other ordinary factory 
community. I am really proud of our virile town. It is not 
afraid of the things it likes. Twice, since January, 1936, has 
Anderson gained national prominence. First the old folks at- 
tained the notice of Mme. Perkins, federal detectives and 
national radio announcers. We shared with Flint the notoriety 
of being the harbingers of sit-down strikes. Anderson was even 
a step ahead. There was a full fledged sit-down strike here 
before General Motors got the idea. 

The young folks won the state high school basket ball 
tournament and any readers of basket ball articles know that 


somewhere in that article Indiana will be discussed as the 


most religiously enthusiastic basket ball state in the country. “Self-Portrait” (pen and ink) by Robert C. Morris of Anderson 
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Left: Members of the Polish Folk Art and Dance Group in one of the programs in the Rainbow Room during Dance International. 
Right: In some of its costumes the Ballet Caravan suggests, within limits of convention, a kinship with the simpler European folk dance 


DANCE INTERNATIONAL: 1900-1937 


DANCE INTERNATIONAL, a long-awaited 
event, has proved to be a many-ringed circus lasting a little 
more than a month. So rich is the field it covers that a nearly 
continuous performance from November 29 to January 2 was 
needed to do it justice. Those who ran it may now be exhaust- 
ed but the mammoth facilities of Rockefeller Center showed 
no sign of cracking under the strain. Actual performances, 
films, lectures, broadcasts and exhibits surveyed the dance as 
it has changed since 1900, ranged from the folk dance and re- 
ligious ritual to the ballet and the modern dance. In stressing 
the years 1900-1937 the sponsors focussed public attention on 
the dance as one of the major arts of our day. Within the 
memory of most of us many of the world’s great dancers have 
flourished; and great have been their innovations. 

The management cannily sensed the public demand which 
made their undertaking timely. Dance is truly burgeoning in 
America; the variety of activity is nearly matched by the 
eagerness of the audience. The program at Rockefeller Center 
acknowledged this widespread interest and at the same time 
stirred and broadened it. Forty-two countries in Europe, the 
Americas and the Orient contributed. 

Leaders of the American concert dance acted as hosts to the 
many foreign folk groups that gathered in the Rainbow Room 
to perform the traditional dances of their homelands, week by 
week. Ruth St. Denis, Catherine Littlefield, Esther Junger, 
Miriam Marmein, Benjamin Zemach and Maria Theresa and 
many other artists presented their concert groups in brief 
sketches of studio technique with analytical comment, serving 


to indicate American trends in the professional dance. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DOUGLAS 


Introducing the traditional popular aspects, May Gadd led 
a group from the English Folk Dance Society of America in 
spirited Morris and sword dances. Juan Martinez and Anton- 
ita of the Ballet Espagnol, recently seen here on tour, per- 
formed some of the Andalusian gypsy dances, the Bulerias 
and Farruca among others. The Austrian version of the ever 
popular Schulplattler dances were shown by Gustl’s Alpine 
Group. Tashamira, the concert artist from Jugoslavia, danced 
the folk Kalos or circle dances accompanied by a Tambouritza 
orchestra. Some of China’s ancient dances with native cos- 
tume and music were also presented. 

Two great recitals at the Center Theatre celebrated Ameri- 
can ballet companies and modern concert dancers. John Mar- 
tin, dance critic of the New York Times, opened the first of 
these, an evening of ballet, which featured the Ballet Cara- 
van, the Gluck-Sandor Ballet, Patricia Bowman, Paul Dra- 
per, Paul Haakon and the Philadelphia Ballet. After an intro- 
duction by John S. Young, commentator of the evening, the 
Ballet Caravan, a group of dancers from the American Ballet, 
danced their Show Piece, with choreography by Erich Haw- 
kins, music by Robert McBride, and costumes by Keith Mar- 
tin. Designed to “illustrate the virtuosity and style of its indi- 
vidual dancers,” the series of dances for solo and group were 
imaginatively composed and brilliantly performed. 

Rarely seen on the concert stage since his success on Broad- 
way, Paul Haakon appeared in his Russian Dance from 


the ballet Red Poppy with a performance marking him as 
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“Mamaloi—V oodoo Priestess,” sculpture by Elliott Means, was 
included in the art exhibit which supplemented the actual dance 
performances, ranging from ritual to ballet, at Dance International 
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Marie Jeanne, premiére danseuse of Ballet Caravan, inevitably 
took a prominent part in “Show Piece” presented in the evening 
of ballet at the Center Theatre during the Dance International 


one of the finest ballet dancers in America. The Gluck-San- 
dor Ballet, formerly the Dance Center, gave a fine perform- 
ance of one of their productions seen last season, El Amor 
Brujo, with music by Manuel De Falla. Although this ballet 
has many versions, the drama that pervaded their production 
was specially memorable. Felicia Sorel as Candelas and José 
Limon as Carmelo gave superb performances. Mr. Limon ap- 
peared as guest artist by courtesy of Charles Weidman. Paul 
Draper, seen in It Ain’t Necessarily So (Gershwin) and other 
dances exhibited his aerial dancing so akin to ballet with taps. 
The amusing divertissement, Tennis, with Fokine’s choreog- 
raphy, featured Patricia Bowman. Fresh from acclaim at the 
Paris Fair, London and Brussels, the Philadelphia Ballet rol- 
licked through their Barn Dance, composed by Catherine 
Littlefield, their director. 

The Center Theatre’s second performance on January 2 fea- 
tured five of the finest modern concert dancers in America: 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Hanya Holm, Tamiris 
and Charles Weidman with their respective groups. Several 
new compositions were offered by these modern choreogra- 
phers, notably excerpts from Hanya Holm’s Trend. Though 
the approach and subject matter differed widely throughout 
the evening, ranging from Charles Weidman’s comics to Han- 
ya Holm’s dynamics, their common concern with vital com- 
ment on the current American scene through significant 


movement bound the program into a unified expression. 


ALTHOUGH THESE programs at the Rainbow Room and Center 
Theatre bettered all expectations, the Exhibit of Arts Re- 
lating to the Dance proved disappointing in many respects. 
Most of the painting, sculpture and prints were not only poor 


as art but completely ineffective as clarifying the dance. The 


Charles Rudy’s wood-carving ““Dancer.”” In Dance International 
art exhibition held last month at Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Hanya Holm, one of the most noted concert dancers who appeared 
with her group during the festival month of Dance International 


galleries were overcrowded and the material poorly arranged. 
Through the lack of explanatory notes on artists, dancers and 
dance productions, the exhibits presented a mass of unedited 
material whose rich comment on the dance of this epoch was 
hopelessly lost in the confusion. Those versed in art and dance 
could glean much valuable information, yet even they could 
not compass the many omissions that abounded in the exhi- 
bition. Many of the designs for costume and décor provided 
striking notes on dance productions, yet even some of these 
lacked important data as to the companies for which they 
were created. In the same way photographs formed one of the 
most effective parts of the show, but they would have been 
more enlightening had they been labeled with more than the 
dancers’ names. 

In spite of all this the exhibition hall had a great deal to 
offer both as to dance and art. Much of the interest of the 
show lay in the many celebrated dancers whose art has been 
recorded in paint and bronze and photograph and whose dé- 
cors and costume designs suggested something of their per- 
formances. 

In this respect the sculpture, setting and costume studies 
and photographs played the most important réle. Since with 
few exceptions painters have worked as designers for the 
dance, not as painters of it, there were very few fine paintings 
on view. Among the few successful paintings in the American 
section, Abraham Walkowitz’s water colors of Isadora Dun- 
can stood out as a graphic record of the sweep and intense ur- 
gency of her dancing. In a sense Mr. Walkowitz has done for 
Isadora what Degas did for the ballet, although he is much 
the lesser artist. 

One of the most striking pieces of American sculpture was 
Moissaye Maran’s Allegro Vivace which recorded the sweep- 
ing climax of the dance. Richmond Barthé’s figures were re- 


Tamaris was one of the dancers to appear with her group on the 
evening devoted to modern dance at Center Theatre, New York 


markable for their suggestion of continuous movement caught 
in bronze. His Wetta and Kolombwan were specially memor- 
able because they created a kinetic response in the observer, 
much as the dances themselves would have done. In his 
Dancer in Movement, Carl Schmitz has captured the essence 
of lyric motion. Like Rodin and Walkowitz, Stuart Benson 
portrayed Isadora Duncan realistically and not ideally or 
sentimentally. Dance has always been important to the art 
of Malvina Hoffman and Dance International featured sev- 
eral of her works. The cast of her Pavlowa Gavotte, shown 
here, could not compare with the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, for its lack of finish destroyed much of the 
delicacy of the movement. 

Although the French section boasted Rodin’s Iris Volant, 
it proved to be ineffectual both as dance and art. In much the 
same way Bourdelle’s Bacchante promised much because of 
his fine dance sculptures in the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
in Paris, but the work shown here was disappointing. Only 
Degas’ two bronzes came up to expectation. Although the 
French sculptor, Bernard, did much with the dance, none of 


his pieces were shown. 


ON THE WHOLE the exhibits of costume and décor contributed 
more to an understanding of the dance during the last thirty 
odd years than either sculpture or painting. Diego Rivera’s 
delightful water color studies of the costumes and settings for 
Horsepower, a ballet presented in Philadelphia in 1932, formed 
one of the highlights of the show. James Cochrane provided 
colorful costume notes on two American productions this sea- 
son, Arthur Mahoney’s Ballet Suite and Tamiris’ How Long 
Brethren. Arch Lauterer’s sketches of the sets he designed for 
Martha Graham’s new dance, Immediate Tragedy, proved to 


be the most elaborate settings that she has used. 


From England came some of the best setting and costume 
exhibits. Cecil Beaton’s costume designs for Lichine’s ballet 
Le Pavillon first seen here last season were outstanding. Sev- 
eral English ballet companies during the last decade, notably 
the Ballets 1933, the Ballet Club, the Markova-Dolin and Vic- 
Wells Ballets, provided many English designers with an op- 
portunity for collaboration. William Chappell created the 
costume for Frederick Ashton’s Capriol Suite produced by the 
Ballet Club in 1930. Several of his original designs were shown 
here. Of particular interest were the costumes for Irving Thal- 
berg’s Romeo and Juliet which Oliver Messel designed for the 
dancers at the Capulet Ballet. Mr. Messel also did the cos- 
tumes for Francesca da Rimini, the new ballet by Lichine, 
which ranks him as one of the foremost choreographers of 
Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe. 

Many of the foreign artists in Paris have done some of their 
most effective work for the ballet. Pavel Tchelitchew’s cos- 
tumes for Errante, produced by the Ballets 1933, were specially 
important since the American Ballet includes this composition 
by Balanchine in its repertoire. Chirico designed both décor 
and costume for Le Bal, one of the last ballets produced under 
Diaghileff in 1929. Georges Rouault’s décor for The Prodigal 
Son, another Balanchine ballet, showed just as much of his 
personal style as many of his easel paintings, making at the 
same time an extraordinarily effective setting. 

Rolf de Maré brought part of his collection from the Inter- 
national Archives of the Dance in Paris. These exhibits 
provided valuable data on the folk dance of Denmark, Poland, 


Sweden, France and other European countries. 


MORE THAN any other modern art, photography and motion 
picture have contributed valuable documents on the dance. 


(Continued on page 62) 


Martha Graham in her new dance, “Immediate Tragedy,’ which 
incorporates the most elaborate set Miss Graham has so far used 
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THE PRINT—AMERICA’ 
BY DOROTHY GRAFLY 


THE PRINT, most possessible of art forms, most col- 
loquial and daring, has come into its own in America where 
it is developing a people’s art, smacking lustily of the soil and 
of those who till or despoil it. Not unlike Daumier, who made 
a living with his lithographic pencil, satirizing conditions and 
persons as he found them, the American print-maker takes 


his art to the people. 
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“STEEL TOWN BY HAR- 
RY STERNBERG, LITHO- 
GRAPH INCLUDED IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA ART AL- 
LIANCE ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


FOLK ART 


The tremendous strides made in this medium during the 
past few years in this country may be due to various causes. 
Print-makers themselves, sensing that collector-values accrue 
to the few while the many starve, have been banding them- 
selves together into groups and organizations for the wider 
dissemination of their works, lowering their prices, and, in 
consequence, breaking down the “preciousness” of the print 
medium. Any such movement demands quantity reproduc- 
tion, and the answer has been the lithograph. 


“THE HILL’ BY RITA ALBERS. AMONG THE LITHOGRAPHS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE ANNUAL PRINT SHOW 


In the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of American Prints 
shown last month at the Philadelphia Art Alliance it was pos- 
sible to study print influences in all their national ramifica- 
tions. Significant was the fact that of the one hundred and 
eighteen prints on the walls eighty-two were lithographs in 
black and white and six were lithographs in color. The medium 
next favored was the wood engraving with thirteen entries; 
while etching, once the print-maker’s standby, dropped to five. 

Why does the American favor the lithograph? Add to the 
reason already suggested a deeper one: the restless, electric 
temperament of the American himself. As a people we get an 
idea, push it, develop it to sensation pitch, and drop it when 
some new sensation gives birth to another idea. To keep pace 
with this type of mental and emotional legerdemain the me- 
dium for the transfer of ideas from the artist to the public 
must be swift and flexible. The stroke of the lithographic pen- 
cil runs while the etcher’s stilus crawls. For the etching there 


must be time, patience, and an exacting type of craftsman- 
ship ill tuned to pressure of contemporary life. 

The impression gained from a preponderance of lithographs 
is that of an art keeping pace with events; reading its front 
pages, and turning material found there into telling compo- 
sition. It is an art that goes into the streets, the factories, the 
cities, the farms; that ranges the prairies where at dusk cattle 
seek a waterhole as in Peter Hurd’s print, The Water Hole; 
that penetrates the ghost towns of miners to emerge with Coal 
Town by Harry Sternberg. Steel and coal, both subjects up- 
permost in economic discussion today, have been given apt 
visualization by Sternberg who states facts with a sting, but 
without sinking to the level of cartoon propaganda. Steel 
Town is an epic. Centered over miserable shacks is a church 
gable with a great crucifix. Towering above the church are 
the gargantuan forms of the steel mill; while, accenting the 


foreground are higgledy-piggledy black cemetery crosses—a 
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“SWEEPSTAKES BY PAUL F. BERDANIER, SR., ONE OF FEW ETCHINGS IN THE ART ALLIANCE ANNUAL 


“IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD,’ BY WANDA GAG, MARKS A DEPARTURE FROM HER ACCUSTOMED STYLE 


“HOUSING PROBLEM” BY 
GRACE ALBEE (ENGRAVING) 
WON THE PHILADELPHIA 
ART ALLIANCE PRIZE ($75) 


steel worker’s pilgrim’s progress from the cradle to the grave. 
His Coal Town is equally penetrating. To the left against huge 
conical mounds of black is a row of worker hovels; en face 
across more mounds is a row of churches. Between the two, 
gaunt workmen claw at the earth. 

In the same vein are lithographs by Harry Gottlieb and 
Eugene Morley. The latter’s Pothole, a tonal symphony of 
torn soil has won first honorable mention, while his Hurricane, 
a shattered building with walls torn off, shows with what 
adroitness the American can absorb alien influences, in this 
instance the influence of Lureat, and turn them to realistic 
purpose. To the French modern ruins may be a design caprice, 
but to the American they are a stark reality not confined to 
the work and thought of one print-maker, but cropping out 
again in such a work as The Hill, a dissected shack-town, by 
Rita Albers. 

What America thinks the artist reflects, whether that some- 
thing be objective or psychological. Often he turns himself 
into an emotional ferret, achieving as does Lamar Baker in 
_his surrealistic School for Girls, a design probing the sex ab- 
normalities that within recent months have enlivened the 
public press. Even the fanciful, light-hearted Wanda Gag 
veers from the delicacy of Fairy Story to the flood or carnage 
devastation of In the Year of Our Lord. American transporta- 
tion, another current problem, is accorded two different treat- 
ments in the symbolic Transportation by Clara Mahl and in 
The People Work—Morning, a factual, two-level city-life ren- 
dering by Benton Spruance. 

Old Persian miniaturists delighted in bringing together 
many episodes each of which contributed toward the story- 
flow of the design. Today the art pendulum is swinging back 
to much the same effect, otherwise developed, and deriving 


its changes of scene not from the miniature technique, but 
from that of camera and cinema. Sweepstakes, by Paul F. 
Berdanier, Sr., incorporates into one satiric composition epi- 
sodes built around the general theme of [Irish Sweepstakes. 
Hands reach for tickets; a miser scribbles at his desk, a man 
sleeps with a pig, a horse dashes through space but the jockey 
is bridled, and so the eye works upward to the map of Ireland. 

The American artist of today finds design material in daily 
life scorned less than a decade ago by dealer-made, collector- 
nurtured print-makers. Even so lowly a business as changing 
a tire brings zest to Held Up for Repairs by Bernice Jamieson. 
All phases of American life are being tapped. Rush Hour by 
Fritz Eichenberg invades the cafeteria; Warren Newcombe’s 
print version of his painting Garbo on “Anna Karenina” Set 
goes to the motion picture lot; while a Negro church meeting 
supplies material for Meyer Wolfe’s | Hide My Face Before the 
Lord. It is a complex, perplexing, but essentially vital Amer- 
ica that such prints project. In them may still lurk wisps of 
technical influences from Paris or Mexico, but emerging from 
its immersion in an American emotional bath, rises a print- 
maker’s art that is as national in flavor as anything from 
Poland or Hungary. 

The impact of the show, its vitality and awareness, are par- 
ticularly striking when contrasted with the inept American sec- 
tion in such an International exhibition as that recently staged 
at the Philadelphia Print Club. The Art Alliance show was 
made possible by a courageous jury, artists all, comprising 
Nura, Ralph Pearson, Wharton Esherick, Peggy Bacon, and 
Veldon Bailey. Prints that were commonplace, whatever their 
technical qualifications were thrown in the discard. But tech- 
nique is seductive, and the jury itself capitulated to its charms 


in choosing for first prize the exquisitely handled wood en- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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SEEING THE SHOWS: 


NEW YORK’S RECORD SEASON 

THE MAD PACE set in the early Autumn continued in the New 
York galleries through December; and January threatens to 
eclipse records. With exhibitions ranging from thirty to fifty- 
five a week one finds difficulty even in selecting shows for com- 
ment except where an artist has outdone himself, as in the 
case of Henry Varnum Poor; or switched from oil to water 
color with quite striking results, as in the case of Nan Watson; 
or made progress from the ranks of merely capable artists into 
a selecter company, as in the case of Lee Townsend. 

Poor, in his show of oils, water colors and drawings at Rehn’s, 
rather staggered the reviewers by a sweeping advance on near- 
ly all fronts. His color is notably enriched. The advance is per- 
haps most noticeable in such a canvas as The Golden Tree, in 
which the dark figure and typewriter in the foreground are 
played off against the wealth of bright yellow foliage and the 
open space visible through the window. Boy With Bow is 
another especially interesting painting, less stiff and more 
suavely captivating than many earlier pictures. The portrait 
of Waldo Peirce, one may well feel, is a better picture than it 
is a likeness, for it presents that playboy of art as a grizzled 
and pondering man without the exuberant vitality of eternal 
youth one associates with Waldo. At least two of the pattern- 
ed landscapes: the striking study in perspective and the finish 
in his graciously recessed By the Brook; and despite the some- 
what formalized waves, the generally satisfying quality of the 
Storm Over the Mediterranean are new high marks for Poor. 
A considerable number of the water colors and drawings, too, 


add distinctly to his stature. 


CURRY HAS A SHOW 

John Steuart Curry’s work at the Walker Galleries is likely 
to prove more controversial. If opinion be negative on the fly- 
ing figure and the somewhat obvious rhythms of the Foot- 
ball, there can nevertheless be little doubt that Sunrise is one 
of the better Curry canvases and that is no mean praise. There 
is power in the Stallion (shown earlier at the Whitney) and 
finely realized feeling in the flower piece (seen at the Carne- 
gie). And the sketches for his murals at the Kansas Capitol 
throw new light on the man and his art. “The theme I have 
chosen . . . in great measure is the struggle of man with na- 
ture,” says Curry. “This struggle has been a determining fac- 
tor in my art expression. . . . Back of the historical allegory is 
the great back drop of the phenomena of Nature; and, to 
those who depend on the soil for sustenance and life, in these 
phenomena is God. ... | have been accused of seeing only the 
dark and seamy side of my native state. In these panels I shall 
show the beauty of real things under the hand of beneficent 
Nature; and we can suppose in these panels that the farm de- 
picted is unmortgaged, that grain and cattle prices are rising 
so that we as farmers, patrons and artists can shout happily 
together “Ad astra per aspera.’”’ Perhaps all these things are 
not so self-evident. Certainly, however, the John Brown panel 
is a commanding piece of work. Certainly, too, Curry retains 
if he does not greatly augment the esteem in which he is held 


as one of our most purposeful and intelligent painters, sensi- 
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IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND 
WASHINGTON.... 


Howard Devree - >: J. & M. Thwaites : : : 
Grace L. McCann Morley 


tive alike to the life of his time and to the inflexible demands 
of his craft. 

Lucioni’s canvases at the Ferargil brought out little that 
was new but emphasized the artist’s steadily increasing mas- 
tery of manner. Nearly half the pictures were loans from pri- 
vate collections and half the rest were red starred on the open- 
ing day. Lucioni continues to explore the field of stereoscopic 
realism but less stiffly than of old; the Browns and Grays still- 
life of 1934-35 is stiffer, more studied, less subtle than the re- 
cent Design of Textures in which pewter and bellows and a bit 
of black pottery with a brown and white feather are arresting- 
ly composed. The stiff arrangement of burgundy velvet and 
lace in one portrait, and the chartreuse sweater against a 
chartreuse hanging in another, together with the beautifully 
painted fabric patterns in Interlude, and the firm placing of 
the dog’s head on his mistress’s lap in the last named picture 
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‘“BIBELOT’” BY NAN WATSON. INCLUDED IN HER FIRST WATER 
COLOR EXHIBITION AT KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, NEW YORK 
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LUIGI LUCIONTS “INTERLUDE, » INCLUDED IN HIS EXHIBITION AT THE FERARGIL 


are convincing proof of Lucioni’s cleverness and technical abil- 
ity. But the artist’s mannered quality and a certain coldness 
are in evidence in most of the paintings. One landscape, Shel- 
burne House, seems to me too suggestive of an architect’s 


drawings. 


INNOVATIONS AND NEWCOMERS 

Nan Watson’s water colors at the Kraushaar Galleries 
proved her direct feeling for the medium and revealed her as 
the possessor of sensitive and very personal taste. Flower ar- 
rangements such as the Bibelot with its vari-colored zinnias, or 
the truly delightful Anemones are far above the mill run of 
decorative papers. She also organizes her landscapes well and 
musters her effects economically. The effortless statement of 
color values is perhaps best seen in her fruit pieces, pleasingly 
crisp and cool. 

Eugene Higgins, that modest poet of humble lives presented 
in a somber key, has been brightening his palette. His January 
show at Kleemann’s holds some surprises for those who feel 
that they are thoroughly familiar with his work. There are 
sweeping mural rhythms in his large canvas of a fisherman’s 
boat in distress watched by anxious folk on shore. No Ryder 
was ever more melodramatic than his Death and the Farmer, 


with the grim horseman about to touch the spent farmer who 
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leans on a scythe. There is something monumental and full of 
the dignity of the primitive about the Indian Shepherd sil- 
houetted against the last sunset glow, a scant flock about him 
in the dusk. Tapestry-like color patterns appear, especially a 
green jewelled tone, in the archaically touching Narcissus and 
in some of the feeling small canvases of children. Higgins’ 
sympathies still go back to Daumier and Millet and Goya, es- 
pecially Daumier; witness the powerful figures of farm hands 
on horseback bringing their mounts back up a slope from a 
watering place—one of the best paintings Higgins has ever 
done. All the work, as ever, is instinct with warm humanity. 

New and sterling prints by R. Stephens Wright are also at 
Kleemann’s. From the effective but sometimes tight employ- 
ment of masses and shadows in earlier work, Wright has come 
to use open space with mass-like effect and to have a fine sug- 
gestive power. In the new Puget Sound he has achieved some- 
thing notable in recession and distance, conveying much 
through a reticent oriental sketchiness. Some of the more 


architectural work, too, stands up excellently by comparison 


_with most other modern etching. 


Two young artists have proved worthy their day at Walk- 
er’s. The first of these, Lee Townsend. a graduate of commer- 
cial art, is rapidly finding himself as a portrayer of horses, 


racing scenes and types. As yet he has had more recognition 


from his fellow artists and from folk with strong sporting in- 
terests than from the general art loving public, but one haz- 
ards the opinion that his following will steadily increase. He is 
a keen observer of types, horses, stables, bunk rooms and all 
the other quotidiana of the racing world, and his translation 
of his impressions are free, swift and spirited. . . . The second, 
Theodore Czebotar, a young Wisconsin foundry hand, is largely 
self-taught but an avid student. He has bummed his way 
about the country, written a great deal of verse, and his thin 
oils on paper are indicative of a mind very keenly perceptive 
and well organized. One may feel Vlaminck and Segonzac be- 
hind some of these sketchy landscapes, but it is no aping of 
their styles that young Czebotar turns out. He does not pret- 
tify or pose his material, content to let hills and fields and 
hedgerows run somewhat higgledy-piggledy and hold them 
together by his color relations and his amazing talent for elim- 
ination. In one water color the manner in which he has cap- 
tured a flock of pigeons rising from the ground commands ad- 
miration. What the work lacks in definition it more than atones 
for in individuality and in the simplicity and directness of the 
statement. 

A deluge of one-man and group shows of work by present- 
day French artists descended upon Fifty-Seventh Street dur- 
ing December: at Pierre Matisse’s, the Findlay, the French, 
the Perls, the Lilienfeld and Mrs. Sullivan’s Galleries, and in 
the collection of Mrs. Simeon Shepard shown at the Architec- 
tural League. From all these emerge the facts that recent 
Laurencins occasionally break away from brownish smears 
and daubs into a gayer gray-and-pink or other palette, cleaner 
figures with the same blobby eyes, however; that Vlaminck 
continues to paint moody landscapes with wildly dramatic 
skies; and that late Utrillos again have the charm of color and 
design that artist’s works had in the early ’20’s before a slump 
set in in his painting. All of the shows mentioned had some 
excellent things, an unusual feature of that at Mrs. Sullivan’s 
being the inclusion of two of Modigliani’s rare stone heads. 
And an ancient mariner of the art world might have para- 
phrased: “Picasso, Picasso everywhere, to drive a man to 


drink!”’—HOWARD DEVREE. 


TWO CHICAGO EVENTS 


THE OPENING of a Gallery by the Artists’ Union makes an end 
of something in Chicago and it makes the beginning of some- 
thing else. The Federal Art Project has freed artists from the 
caprice of patrons; now they have no more need of dealers, 
and now they need not suffer at the hands of reactionary jur- 
ies. They can go simply to the people for themselves. It is 
their first step toward the thing in which Van Gogh believed: 
An association of artists who guarantee each other’s work 
and living.” 

In this first exhibition it is the sculpture that most holds 
your eye. Emanuel Viviano is a young man who cannot carve 
without making sculpture, though in some of these pieces he 
makes it in a decorative way. But his Woodcarving is more 
than that. Here he keeps to the elementary cylinder of the 
tree and brings his forms out of the crook and flow and pattern 
of the wood itself. Then Alfred Lenzi has done the thing rarest 
in our days: his Crucifixion plaque, with its strong angles and 
simplified planes, can be called a religious work of art. Here is 


EMANUEL VIVIANO’S ‘““WOODCARVING, INCLUDED IN OPENING 
EXHIBITION OF CHICAGO ARTISTS’ UNIONS NEW GALLERIES 


nothing archaistic, but a direct vision which one does not often 
see in American sculpture. And his more pictorial Ploughman 
has some of the same feeling. 

One expects the Artists’ Union, with its broad social vision, 
to bring something to the art of social comment. Bernice 
Berkman has done so in the staccato rhythms of Current News 
and Relief Station, in which she paints workers and strike news 
and the tragic figures of the destitute. But the way of paint- 
ing, taken from Rudolph Weisenborn, is architectural analy- 
sis. She tries to use it for comment in a very two-dimensional 
painting. Again Carl Hoeckner’s In Flames and his ogreish 
allegory, Must, make you think of G. F. Watts. Neither of 
these painters has found for himself what Goya, Hogarth, 
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BEING SHOWN IN THE ARTIST’S ONE-MAN AT THE KLEEMA GALLERIES 
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Daumier, Rowlandson, Grosz or Orozco found. They need form 
substantial enough to carry plastically their satire, pity and 
anger in its own distortion. 

So one is happy to get back again to the painterly vision of 
Julio de Diego. His Girl at a Table has full weight in the fore- 
arm and a lightening of the head which make for something 
realized and true. His portrait of the artist Stenvall is full of 
good painting, though its form quality is achieved at the cost 
of the living, organic one. 

Laura Slobe shows sensitive student pieces, Gustaf Dalstrom 
an “early American” style of painting and Adrian Troy his 
childlike and amusing genre. 


. . . 


IT IS coming to be true that the Federal Art Project presents 
the best young painting you will see in Chicago. The current 
show has several good things. There is a landscape of Rainey 
Bennett’s which shows well his use of water color to penetrate 
the object. His whites and pale browns bring out the decora- 
tive pattern of the scene without destroying its immediate 
reality. Then Charles Hoyer’s open barn-door seen from with- 
in makes you think of what Mr. C. J. Bulliet called him, the 
American Rousseau. Hoyer looks honestly at the sun on his 
barn floor and the wood painting. And what he sees are the 
essentials in these accidentals: space, tension, and architec- 
tonic form. He makes an abstract-in-concrete. Walter Paul 
Robinson has the feeling of space composition in his pictures 
as a living thing, which is a very exciting thing. John Winters 
learned from Julio de Diego a good way to put metal strength 
in his still life forms and give a metal ring to his color. David 
Bekker is the disappointment of the show. 

The best of this exhibition is the work of Ray Breinin and 
of Lester Schwartz. Breinin’s work gives, at first, an effect of 
decoration. In one canvas he contrasts a long foreground in 
greys and greens and browns, warm and low in key, with 
light flaring on a rock and a horse sketched against it. The 
colors are for themselves and within themselves, not making 
volume or mass. But that is really because they are not con- 
cerned with objective but with subjective reality. Their ob- 
lique emotional effect is what matters. This is not to say that 
Breinin’s painting is flat. In all subjective painting (Redon, 
Nolde, Ernst) you find volumes and planes dissolving in a 
space-continuum in which the colors move in their own ab- 
stract design. Nor is it a question of literary painting. Some 
huts and tall lanterns against grey-blue, on a foreground musi- 
cally dark, have the loneliest feeling in them. Yet there is 
nothing here save the shock of colors and the tall forms and 
low forms together. 

Lester Schwartz has accomplished much less, but his poten- 
tiality is greater. His Girl With Two Cats may be banal and 
flimsy, but it has the ease and largeness of a master. The 
head’s oval and the strong column of the figure, the cats mov- 
ing in lines across the figure itself and the trees, the realization 
of the animals’ bodies by a few color-chords—all these mark 
the born painter. Schwartz’s trouble now is that he is painting 
out of his sensibility and knowledge of art. His forms are im- 
agined more than felt and his fine color is decoration. But 
still in everything you feel the touch of authority. If Lester 
Schwartz will go through the discipline of the object he may 


become the American master of the next generation. 
—J. & M. THWAITES, 


LEE TOWNSEND BRINGS HIS GIFTS TO SPORTING ART. HIS PAINT- 
ING, ““‘THE RED CAP,’ WAS SHOWN AT THE WALKER GALLERIES 


DECORATION AT SAN FRANSISCO 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE, With its distaste for applied 
decoration, its emphasis on functional design and its resulting 
stark simplicity, has tended to eliminate the contribution of 
the artist. Artists have been disturbed by the condition, for 
they have felt that they were being denied one more oppor- 
tunity for working significantly by being dropped from a 
field in which their collaboration had always been important. 
The revival of fresco, painted decoration that was felt as hav- 
ing integral relation with the wall and its architectural func- 
tion, was one attempt to meet the problem. A second solution 
offered is the renewed interest in mosaics as a creative deco- 
rative expression recently much stimulated by government 
projects on the Western Coast. A third attempt at a solution, 
which includes mosaics of various types, but stresses colored 
marble inlays and new building and synthetic materials used 
rather abstractly as pure decoration, is advanced by a new 
group of artists active in the East Bay Region, on the main- 
land opposite San Francisco. They have named their special 
point of view “Mural Conceptualism” which they explain as 
expressing “the desire of the artist to use the most suitable 
materials related in the best possible way to an architectural 
space in order to achieve an aesthetic unity” of structure and 
decoration. 

The group is having its first exhibition at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art November 12th through December. Works 
done in opus sectile or marble inlay, mosaic of marble, glass 
terra-cotta glazed and unglazed, terrazzo, cement castings, 
plaster reliefs, constructions in wood, metals, bubble stone, 
and various new synthetic building materials, are illustrated. 


In general there is a tendency toward strictly stylized designs 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ACTIVITY 


Degas on the Cover 

ONE OF Edgar Degas’ finest pastels is reproduced on the cover 
this month. Aside from its obvious artistic merit this picture 
shows how keenly its painter interpreted the ballet without in 
the least sacrificing the values of his own art. Since the pastel 
is in the collection of the Louvre it is understandable that it 
could not have represented Degas at the Dance International, 
but it is a pity just the same. 


Deity for the Boston Museum 

THE BOSTON Museum of Fine Arts announces the recent addi- 
tion to its collection of a wooden statue of Sogyo Hachiman 
by the Japanese sculptor, Koshun, dated 1328. It is an imagin- 
ary likeness of the god Hachiman who was once a mortal, first 
worshipped as a protector of the State and later as god of war. 
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Wooden statue of the god Hachiman by the Japanese sculptor Koshun, dated 1328. Recently acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


NEWS OF THE SEVERAL ARTS 
AND OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS 


According to the Museum’s announcement, Hachiman was 
a deity in the pantheon of the Shinto, or native Japanese, re- 
ligion. With the growth of Buddhism, imported by Korean 
monks from the continent, attempts were made to reconcile 
the two religions. In this endeavor they advanced a theory of 
the oneness of the Buddhist and Shinto gods, claiming the lat- 
ter to be incarnations of the former. Thus by the beginning of 
the twelfth century, Hachiman was considered to be a Budd- 
hist divinity who temporarily assumed mortal form. 

The statue is carved from a laminated block of wood by a 
process in which a number of pieces of wood are joined togeth- 
er temporarily and carved into a rough shape of the figure de- 
sired. The pieces are then taken apart, superfluous thickness 
of the inner side cut away, the segments glued together and 


reinforced, when the final carving is done. The statue was orig- 


| 


inally colored, but age has turned the surface an uneven gray. 
The date and signature of the sculptor were found in an in- 


scription inside the head of the figure. 


Big Things from Little 

THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, whose collections are particularly 
rich in objects of small size, is holding through January 31 an 
exhibition which demonstrates that qualities of great art may 
reside in works of unimpressive dimensions. In its nature the 
display is novel and somewhat experimental, showing a few 
selected items from the collections together with enlarged 
photographic studies of details. The purpose is to enable the 
average visitor to understand and enjoy some of the most 
important works of art in the collection which happen to be 
small in scale or otherwise difficult to see. 

Barely twenty items have been selected from the medieval 
collection: ivory statuettes, croziers, enamel plaques, chalices, 
illuminated manuscripts, gold work, etc. The enlarged photo- 
graphic studies made by the Walters Gallery photographer, 
Mr. J. C. Christhilf, focus the visitor’s attention on the work 
of craftsmanship and quality, both technical and artistic, 
characterizing these small masterpieces. Purposeful selection 
of detail and lighting help to interpret texture, mood, expres- 
sion and design. 

The exhibition, arranged by Miss Dorothy Miner, proves 
once again that imagination and ingenuity in museum display 
have much to commend them. Routine presentation does little 
to sharpen the reaction of a general public long prone to indif- 
ference. But to be able to reveal the greatness in small things 
is much more than a publicity stunt. In this case it conveys 
a valid interpretation of the middle ages, at the same time 
giving the public an adventurous good time. Perhaps the staff 


enjoys it too. 


Is Beauty Truth Enough? 

IN 1928 an Italian Renaissance tomb, attributed to Mino da 
Fiesole, was withdrawn from view in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts because of doubts cast upon its authenticity, and 
since then scientific investigations have been under way in the 
Museum’s research laboratories to determine whether or not 
its good name was worth saving. 

When George H. Edgell, the present Director, assumed his 
duties in 1935, he was anxious to exhibit the tomb because he 
felt it was a very beautiful object, and whether ancient or 
modern its beauty could not be gainsaid. The Committee 
countered that the tomb should not be exhibited until it was 
determined whether it was an original of the fifteenth century 
or a modern forgery. The answer, based on microscopic ex- 
amination of marble and the like, seems to be that the major 
part of it is authentic but minor restorations have been made 
and a new inscription carved in the old marble. At any rate it 
has been restored to public view and a place of favor among 


the Museum’s possessions. 


Rembrandt Peale 

in 1814 Rembrandt Peale opened a museum in Baltimore as 
“an elegant rendezvous of taste, curiosity and leisure.” How- 
ever, in spite of his ingenuity and talents he was unable to 
make it a success and in 1822 was forced to dispose of the 


building at a great loss. His brother took over the manage- 
ment for a while and in 1830 it was sold to the city of Baltimore. 

In this same building, now restored and known as the Muni- 
cipal Museum of Baltimore, Macgill James, the present Direc- 
tor, recently assembled a comprehensive loan exhibition of the 
work of Rembrandt Peale. Included was his life portrait of 
Washington, painted at seventeen, which long after gave him 
the distinction of being the only surviving painter of that 
great man. Also shown was one of his numerous copies of 
doubtful excellence, made from the original. 

Shown through the courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
was the huge allegorical canvas, The Court of Death, which 
had such wide appeal to the moral taste of the day and inci- 
dentally netted the artist nine thousand dollars in exhibition 
fees. Besides many paintings from private collections, loans 
were made by the Metropolitan Museum, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, the Maryland Historical Society, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, the Renaissance Galleries of Philadel- 
phia, M. Knoedler & Co., the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 


vania and the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Whitney Acquisitions 

THE WHITNEY MUSEUM of American Art has bought for its per- 
manent collection the following paintings which have just 
been exhibited at the 1937 Annual: Marianna by Eugene 
Speicher, Twenty-Cent Movie by Reginald Marsh, The First 


A photographic enlargement gives this ivory statuette in the Wal- 
ters Gallery the appearance and scale of a French portal figure 
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Charles Burchfield designed the flower 
pattern wall paper in 1925 and the 
forest paper in 1929 for M. H. Birge 
& Sons. Shown at Albright Art Gal- 


lery 


Born by Daniel Celentano, The Waterfront by Charles Locke, 
Shipbottom Fishery by Julian Levi, Employment Agency by 
Isaac Soyer, Café by Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Painting by 


Arshile Gorky. 


Birge and Burchfield 
OUR MORE alert art museums seek to recognize the design qual- 
ity of their local products. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, should hold a wall paper show. 
For the oldest wall paper factory in America, M. H. Birge and 
Sons, is located in the same city. To the distinction of age 
Birge may add the honor of having employed Charles Burch- 
field as a designer for a ten-year period. Burchfield’s paintings 
have won him not only prizes but a reputation in the fine 
art field. 

The current exhibition, which runs until January 16, covers 


the history of wall paper printing from 1700 to the present. 


Interior view of the new art gallery recently opened at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, with an exhibition of water colors and small sculpture 
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Besides Burchfield’s original designs, included among the three 
hundred items are four panels by Fragonard from which only 
a few sets were printed before the Paris factory was burned 
down in the French Revolution. Also shown are original draw- 
ings by William Morris, sent from London for the exhibition. 
Material was gathered with the assistance of Mr. Richard F. 
Bach of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Miss Nancy Me- 
Clelland, well known interior decorator, and Mr. Robert Carl- 
hian of Paris, France. 

In a foreword to the catalogue we are told that successful 
contemporary designs without roots in tradition are rare in- 
deed. Is this the fault of the designers or of an eclectic and 


conventional public taste? 


Night Class and Spring Semester of the New Bauhaus 


IN RESPONSE to many requests from persons already employed, 
the new Bauhaus, or American School of Design, in Chicago, 
will open a night class on February 7, to continue for eighteen 
weeks. Although much of the detailed technical instruction of 
the full time curriculum will be omitted for this group, the 
course will be founded on the same basic workshop instruction. 

Also beginning on February 7 will be the regular Spring 
semester, open to new students. Registration takes place from 
February 2 to 4. 

An article on the Chicago Bauhaus by E. M. Benson, who 
wrote “Wanted: An American Bauhaus” back in the June, 
1934, issue of The American Magazine of Art, is to appear next 
month. 


Art Gallery for Boulder 


CLIMAX OF A ten-year development and an event of impor- 
tance in the West was the opening of an exhibition gallery for 
the University of Colorado Department of Fine Arts on the 
campus at Boulder. Noteworthy features of the large and well 
equipped gallery are controlled lighting and an unusual 
amount of wall space afforded by the exterior of a central 
“inner room” whose interior serves for storage space. 


(Continued on page 49) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 


Land of the Timid 


Quand les Cathedrales Etaient Blanches: Voyage au Pays des Timides. By 

Le Corbusier. Paris, 1937. Librairie Plon. Price $1.25. 

TWO YEARS ago the French architect Le Corbusier was whisk- 
ed through this country under the auspices of the Museum of 
Modern Art. The book he has written is a sharp and witty 
account of this journey, with a number of sober and altogether 
French insights. The matrix of the book is supplied by a rath- 
er extended comparison of mediaeval and modern architecture 
and of the civilizations producing them, and to the points 
raised in this essay the author periodically returns in the day 
to day narrative of his journey comprising the body of the 
book. This organization is poorly adapted for argument but 
an excellent foil for a series of vivid impressions: and the book 
is at best such a series of impressions. It is also such a compen- 
dium of personal appraisals and interpretations and sophisti- 
cated indiscretions as well that no American translation is 
likely to appear, despite the prospect by which no publisher 
deterred of a succés de scandale. 

Perhaps it would be hard to expect a European architect, 
and moreover a Paris intellectual whose name is best identi- 
fied with his abstract architectural utopias, to rejoice fully 
in the United States. Here, surely at least in New York, are 
the realizations of his most airy improbabilities: the swift and 
efficient elevators, air-conditioning, skyscrapers, elevated 
highways, etc. But here too are the inseparable difficulties the 
utopian must perforce ignore. It is this consequent mixture of 
alarmed enthusiasm, unrestrainable curiosity and uneasy 
frustration that pervades the book. 

On the whole one concludes that America, surely as it was 
presented to him, was a little too much for Le Corbusier. The 
best parts of the book are not the closely reasoned arguments 
but the gossipy and impressionistic fragments, especially 
those of people and the situations into which he was plum- 
meted. Next to these and almost as amusing are the analyses 
of phases of American metropolitan life: of commuting, of 
universities, of food, of newspapers and radio, of museums 
of art and, naturally, of love. And finally there are the delight- 
ful passages in which Le Corbusier rejoices in the justification 
of his preconceived ideas, and those few but memorable occa- 
sions in which he was jarred speechless. 

The book is informal, unpretentious and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. The tone is that of conversation, good conversation. 
And most Americans when they get over minor irritations 
should enjoy it hugely. For them it is probably the best intro- 
duction to one of the really first class minds of our time. 

—F. A. GUTHEIM. 


Chinese Art 


Chiriese Art. By Leigh Ashton and Basil Gray. Boston. Hale, Cushman 
and Flint. Price $5.00. 


THIS NOT too cumbersome volume comes close to being the 
most satisfactory survey of Chinese art in general that has yet 
appeared. The publishers even claim that nothing dealing 
with the whole subject has been published since Bushell’s 
pioneer work. Pace Osvald Siren and not a few others who 


have attempted to follow the pioneer’s footsteps. But none 
have produced so compact a work, so broad in compass, so re- 
freshingly reticent in regard to personal opinions. 

It is not to damn it to say that it is essentially a picture 
book, for the greatest desirability for publications in the vari- 
ous fields of the arts is precisely this. The more reproductions 
from which the reader can draw his own conclusions the bet- 
ter, and if accompanied by a parallel suppression or condensa- 
tion of “art chat” the ideal volume is approached. 

And Chinese Art measures up well to these requirements: 
the pictures displaying the achievements of each artistic epoch 
are introduced by a few admirably written paragraphs to give 
historical background and a thread of continuity, while the 
descriptive captions to each plate are miracles of condensation 
to the bare essentials. 

There is a certain amount of evidence that the authors were 
swayed (naturally enough for they were intimately connected 
therewith) by the content of the Burlington House Exhibition 
of last year in their selection of illustrations. Ceramics, for 
instance, are very fully covered, while stone sculpture—surely 
an art at its best of greater stature—is somewhat summarily 
represented. Cloisonné, much as it may be decried by certain 
connoisseurs, is an art worthy of more than one illustration, 
as is the craft of carpet weaving, so ably practiced by the Chi- 
nese from Ming times till the fall of the Manchu Dynasty. 
But, as we have said, these are trivial faults, and there is so 
much to commend this work—the extraordinarily fine selec- 
tion of paintings, as an instance—that they will not be gener- 


ally noticed, nor long remembered.—4. H. F. J. 


Nineteenth Century France 
French Painting and the Nineteenth Century. By James Laver. New York, 
1937. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $8.50. 
IT IS an entertaining pastime to turn through this generously 
illustrated book, which is essentially an annotated album re- 
viewing French painting from Napoleon to Yvette Guilbert. 
The selection of plates shows a catholicity yet a sureness of 
taste. The hundred and thirty monochromes are excellent for 
study purposes. Most of the reproductions in color (eleven in 
all) are satisfying, though Seurat in La Baignade and Ren- 
oir in one of his late oriental subjects, seem to defy color re- 
production on a small scale. Though most of the works includ- 
ed have long been known to the art world, on the whole they 
are not familiar examples of the handbooks and textbooks. 
It is pleasant to find that some space is given to a few of the 
lesser talents; and also that recognition is afforded such im- 
portant men as Chassériau and Bazille who only now are ac- 
quiring a deserved fame. Many of the pictures illustrated were 
shown in an exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries in 
London last autumn. This circumstance explains what other- 
wise might appear to be a rather arbitrary choice. There is no 
reason, for example, why Isabey should be represented in- 
stead of Deveria perhaps, or Lami; nor why Tissot’s interest- 
ing painting of a room bombarded during the siege should 


have been given preference over a Bonvin or a Tassaert. 
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Mr. Laver’s contribution is a series of six chapters. They 
are written in the brisk style which characterized his popular 
book on Whistler. In about a half dozen pages each they re- 
view the social background and mention the outstanding per- 
sonalities. Each chapter is supplemented with Michel Sevier’s 
short biographical sketches of the artists and catalogue notes 
on each picture reproduced. In some cases the information 
about the location of the paintings is not the latest; but these 
notes contain valuable data about the previous histories of 
the paintings. A third writer must be given credit for his part 
in the work. The art dealer, Alfred Flechtheim, to whose 
memory the volume is dedicated, collected the illustrations 
and completed a postscript a few days before his death. These 
last pages are not the least interesting portion, since they con- 
tain reminiscences about the growing taste for modern French 
painting during the early years of this century. 

Though the volume would be useful and enjoyable to any- 
one interested in the subject, it can by no means be considered 
as a history, nor as a standard reference. The divisions are 
broad, the emphasis entirely personal. Baron Gros is placed 
before Prud’hon in the chapter on “Republican Virtue.” Bou- 
din and Jongkind are separated from the impressionists and 
grouped with the artists of the Barbizon School (““The Escape 
in Time and Space”’). Redon and Monticelli somehow become 
associated with Monet and Cézanne in “The Triumph of 
Science.” There is yet to appear in English a history which 
presents French painting not as a parade of personalities but 
as a sequence of decades with overlappings and reactions. It 
would be fairer to the authors as well as to prospective pur- 
chasers to describe this book as a de luxe exhibition catalogue. 
As such it might well serve as a worthy model. 

—BERNARD LEMANN. 


Vermeer 
Vermeer. By Philip L. Hale. Completed and prepared for the press by 

Frederick W. Coburn and Ralph T. Hale. Boston. Hale, Cushman and 

Flint. Price $5.00. 

FROM SOME Olympian cloud a humble little giant who lived 
meagrely on this earth and died bankrupt must smile wryly 
as he sees a multimillionaire collector hand over his check in 
six figures to a multimillionaire art dealer for a small jewel- 
like panel which he, Vermeer, had exchanged for a few hun- 
dred florins in the 1600’s. Duveen has confessed to having 
vainly offered $600,000 to the government of Brunswick for 
Vermeer’s “Coquette,” which he undoubtedly intended to re- 
sell at a higher price. 

Vermeer must also smile as many lofty furrowed brows 
bring the light of great cultural acumen to bear on each little 
panel, eventually creating mountains of reviews and reviews 
of reviews. 

There never lived a great painter so palpably unconscious 
of and so little concerned with the chimera of greatness. To do 
a little picture of the corner of a comfortable room, with one 
or a few figures in casual undramatic pursuits, which if luck 
was with him might be sold to a neighbor for a hundred dollars 
or so, and to do it as well as vision, taste, and skill of hand 
permitted, irrespective of the time consumed, was Vermeer’s 
odd little way of pursuing immortality—if indeed he ever gave 
it a thought. 
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One of the many valuable sections of Philip Hale’s book is 
the thoroughly documented, clear and simple picture of the 
community life and the guild activities which must have been 
the way of Vermeer’s social and professional living. 

Little is known of the temper, the habits, or the personal 
adventures of the biggest Little Master. Hale has no lurid nor 
fantastic episodes to spice the text or boost his sales; the read- 
er’s eyesight cannot be much colored by the personal narrative. 

On the other hand Hale gives the reader that which is more 
important to know—the artist’s heritage, his environment, 
his aesthetic influences from and upon the painters of his time. 

When he comes to the vital subject matter, the paintings 
themselves, the author-painter Hale adequately describes the 
technique of Vermeer and the method of working. He then 
presents to the reader’s eye (praise be!) the pictures them- 
selves by means of a number of excellent color reproductions 
and good photographs of all the paintings. The last section of 
the book contains the description, the provenance, and a terse 
scholarly criticism of each of the works. This comment is a 
frank personal opinion praising or condemning each part of 
the work with dispassionate logic. There is no poetry except 
the inevitable and beautiful poetry of the simple words of any 
man who loves and understands his subject. 

The most that can be said for Hale’s book (and I know of 
no higher praise) is that it is put together with the thorough- 
ness, the taste, the logic, and the lack of pretension of which 
the very symbol is the familiar signature Vermeer. 

—cC. LAW WATKINS. 
Unique City 
London: The Unique City by Steen Eiler Rasmussen. Introduction by 
James Bone. New York, 1937. The Macmillan Co. Price $4.00. 
MR. RASMUSSEN is a Danish architect and town planner who 
has fallen in love with London and its citizens. The book he 
has chosen to write is partly an historical analysis of the form 
of the city and partly, to explain that form, a discussion of the 
character of its inhabitants. The explanation is amusing, dis- 
cursive and largely historical. Finding the primary distinction 
of London in its scattered pattern, as opposed to the concen- 
trated towns of Europe, the author delights in elaborating the 
reasons for this pattern which he regards with approval. His 
closing words of advice are for London to stick fast to its 
traditional form and to eschew the continental ideas of build- 
ing and planning which, if adopted, would corrupt London 


into a pale image of a continental city.—F. A. G. 


A New Book on Titian 


Titian: Paintings and Drawings. By Hans Tietze. 1937, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York; Phaidon Press, Vienna. Price $2.50. 

THE LATEST book on Titian comes from Vienna and the 

Phaidon Press. It has been translated for the English and 

American public as an abundantly illustrated manual and its 

comprehensive lists and references are now added to the working 

libraries of all who specialize in the scholarship of the subject. 
The Introduction is signed by Hans Tietze, the author of 


‘Titian’s Life and Works which came out in 1936. His name 


does not appear on the cover nor on the title page nor at 
the end of the annotated catalogue of the Paintings, Draw- 
ings and Woodcuts. This reveals the remarkably self-effacing 


attitude characteristic of German research scholars. The book 
(Continued on page 52) 


SEEING THE SHOWS 
(Continued from page 41) 
even where they are representational. Abstract decorations 
in which color, form, and texture relations carry the interest 
predominate. 

The pieces are not exhibited as isolated examples but are 
accompanied by sketches illustrating the relation to a space 
in architecture, and all the other circumstances of the pro- 
posed use, for these artists think of their work as existing 
only as an architectural expression. 

They point out the great choice of materials available to 
the mural artist today. They stress the need for a thorough 


understanding by the artist of the mechanical and engineering 


“VACANT LOT” BY THEODORE CZEBOTAR. WALKER GALLERIES 


as well as of the aesthetic and architectural problems involved 
in contemporary functional building in order to achieve design 
perfectly related to the structure. 

Among the exhibitors are Esther, Margaret, and Helen 
Bruton, Cecelia Graham, John Haley, Margaret Peterson, 
Marian Simpson, F. Alston Swift, Edgar Dorsey Taylor, 
Vaclav Vytacil, Beckford Young, all names known to the 
California public as artists of large mural projects or recent 
prize winners in the San Francisco Art Association annual 


exhibitions.—GRACE L. McCANN MORLEY. 


WASHINGTON’S NEW GALLERY 


THE WASHINGTON GALLERY of the Museum of Modern Art 
opened with an imposing array of French paintings by ac- 
knowledged masters, not too old to be interesting nor too new 
to be controversial. 

Lent for the most part by private collectors, and by the 
Museum of Modern Art, Durand-Ruel and the French Art 
Galleries were paintings by Cézanne, Renoir, Gauguin, Seurat 
and Van Gogh. Many have been exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, five being from the famous Lillie P. 


Bliss Collection, which is now the property of the Museum. ~ 


Most interesting to connoisseurs was a self-portrait by Gau- | 
guin, acquired last year by Mr. William Taylor and never be- 
fore shown in the United States. The other three loaned from 
this same collection which have only been exhibited once be-— 
fore, were Les Déschargeurs by Van Gogh, which achieves an_ 
arresting effect with brilliant yellow sunlight and dark figures; 
a self-portrait by Renoir in tones of mauve and blue; and a 
Cézanne landscape, Paysage du Midi. Included also were 
Van Gogh’s well known Night Café, Card Players by Cézanne | 
and La Petite Margot Bernard, an exquisite child’s head by 
Renoir which all but stole the show. Renoir was represented 
by more paintings than any of the others, and included was : 
that quintessence of the French joie de vivre, Au Moulin de la 
Galette. Seurat’s distinctive technique showed to admirable 
advantage in his study for Sunday at la Grande Jatte with its _ 
subtle color combinations. Also shown was one of Cézanne’s- 
controversial Bather series. 

With an eye to the tastes of local and visiting gentry in” 
nearby Maryland and Virginia hunting communities, the Gal- 
lery’s current exhibition is devoted to sporting paintings. Re- 
placing the Van Goghs and Renoirs are forthright scenes of 
dogs and horses and healthy looking gentlemen with guns. 


The exhibition, which includes a few tranquil paintings of 


MARBLE MOSAIC BY EDWARD DORSEY TAYLOR IN EXHIBITION 
OF ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM 


the old school such as Sir Henry Raeburn’s Portrait of Cap- 
ain Patrick Miller, Sir Edwin Landseer’s After the Day’s 
Shooting and Gérard’s Gunner to the King, is made up for the 
nost part of lively scenes by well known English sporting 
painters, among them being Sartorius, Ferneley, Seymour, Ben 
Marshall, Alken and Herring. Americans represented include 
Arthur Tait, Percival Rousseau, Lee Townsend, Roland Clark, 
Jgden Pleissner, Franklin Voss, Sanford Ross and a number 
f others. The French contingent, though greatly outnumber- 
d, comes off very well, with a pastel and drawings of race 
iorses and jockeys by Degas and Raoul Dufy’s colorful im- 
ression of Goodwood. 

Included is the famous portrait of Colonel Thornton holding 
he only twelve barrelled rifle ever made; Ben Marshall’s por- 
rait of himself in oyster suit and matching top hat, complete 
vith gun and dogs and a horse in the offing; and Robert Bake- 
vell’s Ram Letting at Dishley by Thomas Weaver, perhaps the 
nost delightful picture in the show. Lee Townsend’s oils and 
anford Ross’s water color, The Sales—Saratoga, deserve spe- 
ial mention and could stand on their merits in a less special- 
zed group. 

The gallery itself is of good proportions and the walls are 
ung with light colored monk’s cloth which affords an excel- 
ent neutral background for the paintings. We hope that its 
ponsors will take fuller advantage of their opportunities and 
yiden their sphere of interest, for this newest branch of the 
Museum of Modern Art should be a valuable asset to the Cap- 
tal and a welcome addition to its all too meagre exhibition 
pace.—J. Ww. 


ACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 44) 

Assembled for the opening was an exhibition of water colors 
nd small sculpture by local artists, along with the work of 
yell known European and contemporary Americans. In a re- 
jew in the Denver Post, Fred S. Bartlett, Assistant to the 
Jirector of the Denver Museum, spoke warmly of the un- 
sual approach followed in assembling the show, which gave 
t quality, character and appeal. 

Miss Muriel V. Sibell, head of the department, plans to 
nake the new gallery useful to the people of Boulder as well 
s to students at the University. Outside exhibitions will be 
cheduled each month, and the gallery will serve as a meeting 
lace for special groups interested in the arts, as well as a 
etting for the usual student shows. 


{merican Premiere 

WN JANUARY 6 the Ballet Caravan, a group of twenty young 
\merican dancers, will give the premiére performance of Fill- 
ng Station in the Avery Auditorium at Hartford, Connecti- 
ut. The new ballet has music by Virgil Thomson, choreog- 
aphy by Lew Christensen and costumes by Paul Cadmus. 
;cheduiled for the same program is Yankee Clipper, described 
s a ballet voyage in one act, with music by Paul Bowles, 
horeography by Eugene Loring and costumes by Charles 
tain. Still another ballet is yet to be announced. 
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1938 


AQUA-CHROMATIC 
EXHIBITION OF 


WATER COLORS 


Fhe Proletariat, the by CHARLES F. QUEST 
Dpucwrarse arlials wil cochiorue the wprrtisnit; that xt, 


CHARLES F. QUEST, Mural Painter, Art 
Teacher and Watercolorist, who has ten awards 
to his credit since he won the St. Louis Artist 
Guild Water Color Prize in 1923, is one of a 
noted group of participants in the Aqua-Chro- 
matic Exhibition from St. Louis, Mo. 

@ 
Others among the 1938 Group in this city are: 
Ann M. Brown, Olive Chaffee, Fred Conway, Mabel 
M. Edsall, Vera Dvornikoff, Edyth Funsch, Alexandra 
K. Galston, Florence Hazeltine, Martha Hoke, Martin 
C. Kaiser, Miriam McKinnie, Joseph D. Murphy, Frank 
Nuderscher, Jessie B. Rickley, Burr Singer, E. Oscar 
Thalinger, Lillian Thoele, M. Wan Soosten and many 
others. e 


Write for application and required sheet of 
R.W.S. Paper which will be sent with our 


compliments. ms 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and A\rtists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ENGRAVINGS 


may be ordered without fear that 
their cost will exceed their worth. 
We take as much care with plain 
black and white as we do when 
we reproduce an Old Master in 
full color... The Beck Engraving 
Company . . . Philadelphia, Seventh 
and Sansom Streets .. . New York, 
305 East Forty-fifth Street . . . Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 95 State Street 


BEGCKH: 


RABINOV!ITCH 


School and Workshop of Art Photography 


A small personal school. Unique individual training 
in fine and applied photography. For those who see 
differently and wish to make individual pictures. 
Professional and non-professional. Day and evening. 
17th year. Booklet W. 40 West 56th St., New York. 


A NEW MAIL STUDY COURSE IN 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 


@ In this new course, Ralph M. Pearson, author of ‘Experiencing Pictures” 
and the series of challenging articles now running in Forum Magazine, ana- 
lyses from the artist's point of view recent works of important artists includ- 
ing Orozco, Benton, Wood and the artists working on the Government art 
projects. The first issue, one of three installments severely criticizing 


Rockefeller Center Art, 


will be sent free to anyone on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


1860 Broadway at 61st Street, New York City 


For 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


who aren’t familiar with the meteoric rise 
of the MacazineE oF ART, and the job it is 

_doing for advertisers, there is now avail- 
ble a brochure of interesting facts. If you 
want more students, may we suggest that 
you write for your copy? 801 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, is the address. 


¢ 
t 
r 


Hartford was startled out of its New England calm some. 
years ago when the first performance of Gertrude Stein’s Four 
Saints in Three Acts was performed in the Avery Auditorium) 
before an audience augmented by visiting celebrities and curi- 
osity seekers. Whether or not there will be a comparable in- 
flux or an equal shock on January 6 remains to be seen. 

Incidentally the opening night audience will have a first) 
view of murals by Kristians Tonny, the Dutch artist, com- 
missioned by the Wadsworth Atheneum for the walls of the 


Auditorium. 


Two Firsts for Houston 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS of Houston has established the! 
Stella Shurtleff Foundation for free lectures in art, first en-: 
dowment of its kind in the State of Texas. The foundation, 
which is the gift of anonymous donors, is named in honor of 
an individual long identified with art education in Texas and 
with the work of the Houston Art League, forerunner of the! 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Also, the Houston Museum recently held its first regional 
exhibition, exhibiting works by one hundred artists of South- 


east Texas. The Jury of Selection and Award (composed of 


‘““GRANITE HOUND’ CARVED DIRECT FROM MAINE BOULDER BY 
WM. ZORACH. SHOWN RECENTLY AT GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT’S 


Oscar Jacobson, head of the art department of the University 
of Oklahoma; Xavier Gonzalez, instructor in painting at the 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans; and Mary 
Marshall, director of fine arts at the Texas State College for 
Women) was unanimous in its praise of the high standard 
set by the show. 


New Illustrations for American Classics 

AT A dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on De- 
cember 10, Mr. George Macy, Director of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, announced that Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Reginald Marsh and Henry Varnum Poor had each 
received a fellowship award of two thousand dollars to illus- 
trate an American classic of his own choosing. The jury which 


JOSE DE CREEFT’S “SEMITIC HEAD” (BEATEN LEAD) WAS EX- 
HIBITED AT THE GROUP SCULPTURE SHOW AT PASSEDOIT’S 


selected the winners from among five hundred American art- 
ists consisted of Thomas Craven, Chairman; Dr. Robert M. 
Harshe, Director of the Art Institute of Chicago; Mr. Henry 
R. Luce, of Time publications; Professor Frank Jewett Math- 
er, Jr., of Princeton: and Mr. F. A. Whiting, Jr., Editor of the 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Niyinsky Drawings 

BLACK AND whites, crayons, pastels and water colors by Ni- 
jinsky, the famous dancer, are being exhibited at the Group 
heatre in London. Any sales accruing will be used to defray 
the heavy expenses incidental to his long and tragic confine- 
ment in a Swiss sanitarium where every effort is being made 


to restore his mind. 


New Media for Industrial Design 

\T THE Exposition of Chemical Industries recently held in 
New York City Miss Helen Dryden, well known industrial 
lesigner, made the following comments concerning the extra- 
yrdinary discoveries of chemical research and their effect on 
ndustrial art: ““We seem suddenly plunged into a world of 
1ew media with which to work. . .. More than a hundred new 
liscoveries have been brought out within the last two years 
ind some will be widely adopted for industrial art.” Miss Dry- 
len cited among other examples woven glass fabric as a pos- 
ibility for curtain material, since it is fireproof and washable; 
. glass spinning wheel used for winding rayon as an idea for a 


lining table centerpiece; modern use of inlay and overlay of 
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netals; and pure white vases of fused silica. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD €9 CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter) Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpesr fine arts school in America. (Est. 1805.) City and Country 
Locations; unexcelled equipment for the complete professional training 
of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day students. 


Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 
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LOS GAINTENGs 


Big Stick 
BY] DAW De EwWeEN 
If you like music, you must read Mr. Ewen’s fascinating article about a 


compelling genius. You'll discover it in the February issue of the Maga- 
zine of Arc. 


DEVOE &7\ 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


illi nomical! 

NIFORM ... brilliant . - eco 
Devoe Colors and Artists Materials 
are preferred by artists and students 
throughout the country for ease of use... 


nd non- 
‘tv of colors. . . permanence ane ie 
ree For in spite of their high 


d that they are economi- 
omplete 


fading properties. 


uality, you'll fin 
a to use. Devoe also makes a C 


line of Artists’ Brushes. 


4 Y” POSTER CONTEST 
TER THE DEVOE “DRIVE SAFEL 
x $1520.00 IN CASH PRIZES TO ARTISTS 


Get entry blanks and full etree ee 
ite to 
r art supply dealer, or wr! 
Rovnnids; Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


Devoe Combines Craftsmanship with Chemistry 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


1 WEST 47th STREET, N.Y. C. 
FAMOUS FOR FINE PRODUCTS SINCE 1754 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 
(Continued from page 46) 


is well planned and excellently illustrated. The short but 
satisfying biographical and critical essay is followed by a 
chronological table of events which, however, does not in- 
clude a chronology of the artist’s works. That is supplied or 
at least suggested by means of the approximate dates in the 
captions under the three hundred and twenty-eight halftone 
reproductions and the eight color prints. 

Although this sequence of the illustrations is sound in the 
helpful information it conveys as to the development of 
Titian’s art, yet the first period is again left more or less of a 
mystery. In the text we are told once more the bare facts 
of biography—the birth amid the mountains of Pieve di 
Cadore, the apprenticeship in boyhood to a Venetian mo- 
saicist, the subsequent study with Gentile and then with 
Giovanni Bellini and the intimate association with Giorgione 
as his assistant in the execution of the frescoes for the exterior 
of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi. I am glad to see the date of 
Titian’s birth bravely set down as between 1485 and 1488. 
It takes courage to differ from a long established and generally 
accepted belief that he was born in 1477. Although he men- 
tions none of his reasons I feel certain that Herr Tietze agrees 
with the reviewer that the unmistakable obscurity of Titian 
as late as 1508, the date of the big job in Venice, makes it 
improbable that he was thirty-one years old at the time, as 


he would have been if born the same year as Giorgione. Since’ 
the earliest writers, Vasari and Dolci, were explicit in stating 
that he was under twenty in 1507 and Titian could have 
corrected that if it had not been true, then it should not be: 
heresy for us to take that view today. 

The Tobias and the Angel in Santa Caterina in Venice was 
painted in 1507 as Titian told Vasari. It is clearly the work 
of an unformed and unskilled youth, not of a man of thirty, 
and the face of the angel is very like the faces of the pretty” 
girls on the Fondaco frescoes of the following year as we 
know them from the Zanetti engravings. This should be the 
first illustration in any book on Titian as.it is really docu- 
mented and gives us not only a starting point for a chronology 
of his known works of subsequent date but also a base from 
which to go back and search for what he may have done be- 
tween 1502 and 1507. Tietze begins the series of reproductions 
with the painting in Antwerp showing Cardinal Pesaro recom- 
mended to St. Peter by Pope Alexander. He attributes it to 
about his eighteenth year and although the circumstances 
which explain this votive picture seem to date it even earlier 
than 1506, both the conception and the execution of details 
indicate that it came from the outset of Titian’s mundane 
maturity. An early intention of the Pesaro family might well 
have waited a long time for fulfillment. Among the new 
book’s illustrations the years 1502 to 1509 are unrepresented. 


It is my belief that all conjecture as to Titian’s first period is” 


A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 250 
illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, silk cloth, $6.00. 


Evidence of wide use and appreciation is shown 
in the letters received from authoritative sources 
the world over. 


“IT can think of no better way of measuring the 
changes which have occurred in educational thought 
since leaving the United States, almost two years ago, 
than a glimpse into your Handbook.” Margaret Mead, 
ANTHROPOLOGIST AND AUTHOR, BAJOENG GEDE 
BALI, NETHERLANDS INDIES. 


J 


“Not only does it state clearly, and in no mincing 
words, what is the trouble with American education, 
but it is an invaluable source book of pregnant quota- 
tion, and an equally invaluable bibiliography of liberal 
writing and thought. I wish to God every parent 
could read it understandingly, and I would like to 
stand most university presidents and headmasters of 
schools in a corner, dunce caps on their heads, and 
keep them there until they had learned your book by 
heart. It isa magnificent production.” Struthers Burt, 
AUTHOR, THREE RIVER RANCH, WYOMING. 


“Should be read and pondered by every would-be 
intelligent parent who has a child to educate. You 
review pithily the most invigorating and thought-pro- 
voking matter bearing on human problems that has 
come out in the course of the past year. You deserve 
high praise for transforming what might seem a com- 
mercial venture into a cultural event.” E. A. Ross, 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


“I went through your book with great amusement. 
It seems to me one of the most picturesque things in 
America, that you are able to get that kind of material 
into that kind of a book. I wonder if the educational 
authorities really know what they are reading.” Upton 
Sinclair, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE i 


Lists and classifies by type and locality the more im- 
portant Boarding Schools and Junior Colleges—Boys, 
Girls, Coeducational, 2d edition, 1937, 132 pages, 700 
schools, 14 maps, 97 illustrations, cover in color. Single 
copies 25 cents, liberal discount on quantity. 


Write for Table of Contents. If you write 
on your letterhead, examination copy of 
either will be sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT / 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PSI 


not unprofitable if we have only ten years, from 1502 to 1512, 
instead of twenty, from 1492 to 1512, to account for. A few 
juvenile works which are prophetic of the Titian we know 
have been discovered and published by Richter, Suida and 
Longhi. They seem to show, as we would expect, the mingled 
influences of his teacher, Giovanni Bellini, and of Diirer but 
they also betray first intimations of the florid taste and fine 
vitality of the master who would emerge ten years later from 
the enthralling influence of his leader Giorgione. After paying 
a last tribute to that enchanter, in his frescoes, portraits, 
madonnas and idylls of 1510 to 1512, including his tactful 
touches to his master’s own unfinished canvases, he agreed 
to finish the aged Bellini’s Feast of the Gods and then launched 
himself upon his own career and soon ascended to the throne 
of art in Venice. 

Any chronological list of Titian’s works from 1502 to 1512 
must ever be in a class with the various admittedly subjective 
lists we make for Giorgione. And yet I see no reason why 
those of us who believe that he was between fifteen and 
twenty-five during that decade should avoid such pleasant 
speculation merely because what we suppose or imagine may 
never be proved. This Viennese book on Titian, like most of 
the others including Hourticq’s La Jeunesse de Titien, sug- 
gests that the young assistant to Giorgione on frescoes and 
other commissions was, so far as personal expression is con- 
cerned, a fertile field which lay strangely barren until about 
1509 to 1510 when, all of a sudden, it produced some of the 
greatest pictures in the world. With both of these premises 
I disagree. There must have been at least a prophecy of his 
own later style and taste in Titian’s work during his ap- 
prenticeship and yet by 1510, when he was still only about 
twenty-three, he would not have been ready for the master- 
pieces of conception and design which critics have often 
taken from Giorgione and given to him simply because his 
touch may be recognized in details of surface. 

With the essay by Hans Tietze on Titian’s essential char- 
acter and on the tremendous significance of his art as a whole 
in the history of European civilization I am entirely in accord. 
The text is brief but sufficient. How few writers realize the 
unnecessary Jength to which they go, often with painful labor, 
when they could have arrived at the same destination by a 
short cut more convenient to the reader! For this brief review 
let me condense still further Herr Tietze’s condensation. 

Although sixteenth-century Venetian art retained from its 
past its distinctive features of color primacy and a restriction 
of form to the picture plane yet Titian was world-minded 
and his genius needed nourishment from north to south, from 
Diirer and also from Florence and Rome, in order to attain to 
its full strength. And thus he created not only a national 
[talian art but summed up in his own art the High Renais- 
sance in all its glory, with all its objectivity and, at the same 
time, its idealization of men as embodiments of their class, 
age and sex; the background of their lives enveloping them, 


their vitality a part of the accelerated, universal rhythm, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Three great 
books about 


art & artists 


I. 
THE JOURNAL OF 


Translated from the French by WALTER 
PACH.“‘The Journal has been called ‘the Bible 
of modern art’; Mr. Pach’s rendition of it is 
‘the Bible without the begats.’ ”—Baltimore 
Sun. 731 pages, with 99 reproductions of De- 
lacroix’s pictures in color, duotone, and line. 
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GO EAST, YOUNG ARCHITECT! 


To the Editor: 

**A clever architect, willing to study our less pretentious re- 
quirements and conditions, could achieve a great reputation 
and fortune here in India.” 

This was part of a conversation with one of the richest and 
most progressive sovereign princes of India. We had been 
shooting in the jungle all morning and now were resting under 
a huge jackfruit tree on carpets and cushions after lunch. We 
had motored from His Highness’s country place, then walked 
a mile or two up into the jungle to shoot bear, boar and stag. 
After the morning sport we returned to the motors to find that 
lorries and palace servants had arrived with an elaborate 
luncheon of many courses. Gimlets, the indigenous cocktails 
of gin and lime cordial, were served; and with the meal most 
of us drank fresh, sparkling orange juice, an invention of His 
Highness. Now he was contentedly smoking his hubble-bubble 
pipe and discussing the modern architecture of his State. 

My inquiry brought forth from the Prince the statement 
that he had designed the bungalows on his country estate him- 
self. They had attracted me by their simplicity and appro- 
priateness for the life of sport and shooting in the magnificent 
game preserves of the surrounding country. The furniture 
was tastefully sparse and bathrooms were of the latest model 
of comfort. High ceilings, deep verandahs, and consideration 
of cross draughts were notable features. In the same way 
climate has influenced all native and British architecture as 
far back as the houses of the East India Company. 

An uncovered swimming pool was set in the brilliant flow- 


and terraced 


ered gardens, which surrounded the houses 


A COMMUNICATION 


down to the artificial lake with its miles of sweep to reflect the 
mountains of the tiger jungles opposite. 

One East India Company residence, now the State Guest 
House of the Maharaja of Travancore at Quilon, I remember 
with distinct pleasure. Travancore, being the southern tip of 
India, has a tropical climate and lush green jungles. Even in 
the winter month of December, when I was there, we never 
went out of doors between twelve and four o’clock; and until 
sundown a cork helmet was always necessary. 

The plan of this house was a segment of a circle; and all of 
the rooms, of monumental dimensions with eighteen-foot ceil- 
ings, opened straight through the building to catch any scraps 
of trade winds. There was a twelve-foot verandah front and 
back with sun screens to bar the entry of any direct sun rays. 
The cool aquamarine of the rooms even without the ceiling 
fans in operation was in great contrast to the glaring heat of 
the noonday sun outside. These architectural details are in- 
dicators of the climatic extremes, which cannot be appreciated 
by one who has not been in India during the summer or 
monsoon. 

Before I had been brought out some forty miles to stay with 
His Highness at his country home, I had occupied a complete- 
ly modern guest house on the grounds of his palace in the 
capital city. It was of white stucco and harmonized exceed- 
ingly well with the Mogul and Hindu architecture of the sur- 
rounding buildings. Indian architecture and art of the various 
phases, like Chinese art, displays a marked affinity for the 


contemporary international style. Many of the buildings in 
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“Amber Palace, Jaipur, 
India,” water color by 
Charles Baskerville, Jr. 
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The Golden Temple of the Sikhs, Amritza in the Punjab, India 


this great city of central India were constructed in the ex- 
tremely modern trend and seemed appropriate to the life and 
country. All over India this style is manifest, and most nota- 
bly in the British palaces and administration buildings of 
the Government of India at New Delhi. 

Stone and stucco are the available materials in India and 
obviously have influenced the architecture, ancient and mod- 
ern. The large glass areas of the contemporary facades of mod- 
ern temperate zone buildings in Europe and America, which 
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invite the sun’s rays, naturally are reduced to the opposite 
extreme in this land of blinding glare. 

His Highness outlined the present architectural needs as 
he saw them. Plenty of western, or European, architects are 


all too willing to pluck the financial plums of building palaces 


for the ruling princes, or the British governors, or department 
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The Tank of the Palace at Alwar, India 


stores for the great cities of Calcutta, Bombay, or Delhi; but 
it was of the more modest requirements that he was speaking. 
The unfulfilled need is for an able and informed architect to 
design simple homes for the numerous members of the Euro- 
pean and Indian staffs, small administration buildings, in- 
dustrial units, and most important of all, great blocks of 
homes or single houses for the lowest class of working people. 

These workmen’s homes must be up-to-date in sanitary 
equipment and infinitely economical of construction in a land 
of cheap labor, stucco and stone. Only a man familiar with the 
amazing climatic variation in the seasons of India, the low 
standard of living, the religious and caste traditions, and the 
general ignorance of hygiene, as we know it in America, could 
make the designs. He mentioned details of area and pian; 
and costs, which seemed unbelievably small to me, but made 
clear the fact that profits, until large scale repetition could be 
achieved, would be minute, and that the de luxe side of Indian 
life would not immediately enter the picture. 


The Panch Mahal, Fatephur Sikri, India 


He said that if I could find and send him an intelligent 
architect, ambitious for a career and interested in making it 
in so fascinating a land, as I consider India, he would per- 
sonally start him on the right road. He felt that a man willing 
to study the poor workman’s domestic needs, under his direc- 
tion and patronage, could within three years of modest re- 
wards make himself sought throughout India. The problem 
of clearing the slums and building up-to-date residential areas 
for the workmen and agricultural classes is faced in every 
state and province. The individual rulers and Government of 
India are attempting to lift their swarming millions from the 
squalor of their ignorance and poverty. The architect, who 
solves their problems for them, will find financial security 
and a position of influential respect. Patience and tact will 
be required in the necessary toleration of the native lassitude 
and varied prejudices, so that only a man desiring to make 
his home and life work in the East could be considered. 

From this jungle conversation on the other side of the world 
with a Prince in the luxury of his oriental hospitality I hope 
some practical and imaginative young architect will find the 
key to his career. If he has gained small rewards here at home 
in our present economic situation, perhaps this will open up a 
new vista to him in the East. As an artist, who narrowly es- 
caped being an architect, I will be glad to receive letters, 
directed in care of the Editor of this Magazine, from persons 
interested and qualified for such a venture. 

New York City CHARLES BASKERVILLE, JR. 
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BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 53) 


NEW 


their strength moving with majesty to Pagan measures, or 
poised perhaps in self control and self satisfaction. At last, 
however, a storm threatens, foundations seem insecure and 
thoughts become grave and melancholy. Then there is a 
search in broken lights and colors for a similarly troubled 


mysticism of expression.—DUNCAN PHILLIPS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
An Artist in America, by Thomas Benton. Robert M. 
McBride, New York. $3.75. 
Robust memoirs by one of America’s most widely known 
artists, copiously illustrated with his own drawings. [xcel- 
lent reading. 
Cézanne, text by Fritz Novotny. Oxford University Press, 
New York; Phaidon Press, Vienna. $3.00. 
Another of the Phaidon Press books being brought out in 
this country by the Oxford Press. Reproductions of unusual 
quality and size, Extraordinary value. 
Design for the Ballet, by C. W. Beaumont. Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, Paper $3.50. Cloth $4.50. 
Interesting information about designers, producers, artists 
and the places of first production, Over 250 striking illustra- 
tions in color and half-tone. 
The Disasters of the War, by Franciso de Goya. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York; Phaidon Press, Vienna. 
Introduction by Elie Faure, Kighty-five etchings reproduced 
actual size by gravure. An excellent, though naturally not a 
very cheery, selection, 
Early American Doorways, by I. 'T. Frary. Garrett & Massie, 
Richmond, $5.00. 
Selections from a large collection of doorways photographed 
by Mr, Frary on numerous trips throughout North America. 
Eugene Boudin, by Ruth Benjamin. Raymond & Raymond, 
New York, $4.00. 
The only life of Boudin that has been written in English. 
Generously illustrated with reproductions of the artist’s 
work, 
First Person Plural, by Agna Enters. Stackpole Sons, New 
York, $4.00. 
Backstage with one of the world’s most versatile and colorful 
artists, Illustrated with drawings and color reproductions. 
The Impressionists, text by Wilhelm Uhde. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York; Phaidon Press, Vienna. $3.00. 
Large size color and half-tone reproductions of work by 
Manet, Monet, Renoir, Degas, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 
The Journal of Eugene Delacroix, translated from the French 
by Walter Pach, Covici, Friede, New York. $7.50. 
The record of Delacroix’s life and work at last available in 
English, 


Martha Graham, edited and published by Merle Armitage, 
Los Angeles. 

Articles about this well known American dancer by John 
Martin, Lincon Kirstein, Edith J. R. Isaacs and a number 
of others. 

Ninety-three Drawings by Boardman Robinson, text by 
George Biddle. Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. $5.00, 
Brief biographical sketch and appreciation of the artist by a 
friend and fellow artist, with interesting selections from his 
drawings. 

Rodin, by Judith Cladel. Harcourt, Brace, New York, $3.75, 
Mlle. Cladel served for many years as secretary to Rodin, 
supervised exhibitions of his work and lectured on it, Con- 
tains a wealth of new material. 

The Romance of Textiles, by Ethel Lewis, The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $4.00. 

The history of textiles from earliest times to the present by 
an Associate Editor of Interior Design and Decoration. 
World History of Art, by Sheldon Cheney. Viking Press, New 
York. $5.00. 

An up-to-date and compact history of the arts, About 500 


illustrations. 


CHARLES DEMUTH, ARTIST 


(Continued from page 23) 


with the obvious suspicion that when Charles left the clois- 
tered security of his garden to confront that “oblique place,’ 
the modern world, his entire nervous system shattered into 
rebellion. He delighted in the Firbankian comedy that human 
beings provided but deep in his soul he must have felt that we 
were “essences only,” as George Santayana once remarked, 
and that any undue frankness such as that to be encountered 
in the novels of Henry James, or even in those of Zola, might 
“shatter the atom” and blow us all to smithereens, He had an 
unholy delight in toying with the danger and though he dared 
afterward to let the world see these Doctor Faustian alehemies 
concocted secretly and for his private delectation nevertheless 
his apparently suppressed terror colors every line. As a firm 
believer in the idea that difficult births confidently attest the 
creations of true genius and that facility is the most dubious 
item in the equipment of an artist, | consequently put the 
illustrations of Demuth to The Turn of the Screw,* The Beast 
in the Jungle, Nana, ete., ete., tortured and twisted as they 
seem technically, at the top of his achievement. Not only that 
but I rank them among the most memorable drawings to 


have been produced anywhere in this modern period. 


3Tn one of Emil 
the Civil 
place.” 

41 can’t pretend that these illustrations are authentic Henry James, In 
fact, t feel quite certain that James would have repudiated them 
had they been submitted to him, He would have been annoyed by — 
their lack of cosmopolitanism—the very quality he went to such — 
pains to acquire himself, But what gives the drawings their im. — 
beans is the fact that they are authentically and undilutedly 

emuth, 


Dickinson’s letters to Col, Thomas W, Higginson during 
ar occurs this sentence: “War feels to me an oblique 
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THE PRINT—AMERICA’S FOLK ART 


(Continued from page 35) 


egraving, Housing Problem by Grace Albee. This mildly satiric 
design based on the theme of a gool old American dump uses 
for compositional material the body of an ancient car imbed- 
ded in weeds and tin cans, and inhabited by a scrawny goat. 
Second honorable mention went, inexplicably, to Girl at Win- 
dow, an aquatint by Will Barnet. 

For Americans at large, however, the importance of the ex- 
hibition lies less in craftmanship and choice of medium than 
in the evidence that the native print-maker is today one with 
the people, as alive to ground swells as the morning news- 


paper. 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


(Continued from page 9) 


northern Titan. They are exercising indirect pressure on 
conductors who are reluctant to climb on the band wagon. 
The “healthy senses and human heart” of Wagner’s typical 
public is prepared to admit Sibelius to the hierarchy of the 
great even before the interpreters, as a class, have taken the 
trouble to explore his music thoroughly. I cannot remember 
that this has ever happened before. I believe that the instinct 
of the growing Sibelius public is sound and that in ten years 


he will be a staple on our symphony menus. 
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What are some of the salient characteristics of this com- 
poser? First of all, his music is not difficult, in the sense that 
much of Schonberg is. Play the Fourth, Fifth or Sixth over a 
few times on the gramophone and you will discover not only 
that you have run up against one of the most remarkable 
minds in all musical history, but that, by dint of repetition, 
the unusual becomes the normal. At the same time you will 
realize, if you are a potential Sibelius fan, that here is a man 
who is an absolute and lonely original in precisely the sense 
that Berlioz was. His music is not written in terms of any- 
thing that came before him and we cannot imagine him 
founding a “school.” 

Like most great composers, he has been extraordinarily 
fecund, and he has written a lot of mediocre music. He began 
as a romantic with a strong and obvious nationalism. He 
passed through an eclectic, cosmopolitan period. But he ends 
as a pure symphonist, who has inherited the classical tra- 
dition of Beethoven. His early works, while they are almost 
always strongly individual, nevertheless make ample use of 
the emotional and coloristic content of Romanticism. As the 
symphonies come from his pen, his style begins to undergo a 
complete change. The Fourth is marked by a frugality of 
orchestration, a generally subdued mood and a sparse and 
laconic use of thematic material. As Gray says: “In the 
music of his later period there are absolutely no individual 
stylistic features whatsoever, yet no music is more profundly 


original, and this is the essence of classicism.” 
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The sobriety and restraint of his latest and most important 
period lead us to believe that he has taken up the sym- 
phonic form where Beethoven laid it down. The hundred years 
or so of romanticism might as well never have existed so far 
as he is concerned. And he is unmoved by the moderns, most 
of whom experiment with a new syntax to hide the paucity 
of their ideas and the shallowness of their emotions. 

By showing that new wine can be poured in the old bottles, 
Sibelius gives music a sense of liberation that is to be found 
nowhere else since Wagner’s time. Most contemporary music 
reflects too closely the uncomfortable state of the world. 
Its chief characteristics are fatigue, sterility and a frantic 
search for new methods of expression. Upon all this Sibelius 
has resolutely turned his back. You will find in the music of 
this northern giant, besides much else, a message of security 


and hope, dictated to a generation that has reason to need 


both. 


FACTORY TOWN ART 


(Continued from page 26) 


the art books in the Public Library are kept safely in the 
shelves under lock and key far away from vandals and art 
lovers. 

There have been thirteen annual local art exhibits. The 
Anderson Society of Artists includes school teachers, com- 
mercial artists, photographers, as well as painters and sculp- 
tors. The Club has kept alive what art interest exists here. 
Every year the out-of-town judge, in an effort to praise, ex- 
claims that he never expected to find art of such value in 
Anderson. Our artists never mention the included slur on the 
community. When Wayman Adams was in my studio one 
day, he made the same remark. He had just finished a portrait 
painting demonstration for the Women’s Clubs assembled in 
the Y. W. C. A. The subject was a beloved old High School 
teacher. The women would have liked the portrait but a 
timid inquiry as to price brought the silencing answer: 
“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

The Anderson Society of Artists holds meetings every two 
weeks at the homes of the members. It is a brave effort to do 
something cultural in a desert of indifference. The accompa- 
nying illustrations show the work of three of our members. It 
is vital in style and subject matter. There is no seaboard art 
here. 

A more prosaic and uninteresting external aspect would be 
hard to find. There is no open-armed invitation in such a 
community. My reason for trying to carve a career here was 
many-sided. I followed the path of least resistance. My home 
was here and [ liked the people. They are my kind—ninety- 
five per cent Nordic—genuine and hard-working. I am just 
as accessible to a dozen cities and their ideas as the great 
industries here are to their eighty-five million customers. 
Within a distance of a few hundred miles live the great 
majority of the American people. A successful artist advised 
me to come here and get in on the ground floor. I am still 
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here, struggling to gain a living at commercial art, teaching 
and selling popular pictures, as well as making the state and 
a couple of national exhibits. 


Our art is genuine—it is factory town art. 


DANCE INTERNATIONAL: 1900-1937 
(Continued from page 31) 


Thomas Bouchard, noted American dance photographer, ex- 
hibited some of his fine camera studies of the modern Ameri- 
can dance. No one has more perfectly recorded Shankar’s sub- 
tle art than J. Walter Flynn, whose superb performance photo- 
eraphs for Asia formed one of the most significant contribu- 
tions in photography. 

Two English photographers’ studies of the Ballet Russe 
formed still another important exhibit. In particular, Merlyn 
Severn’s series of the choreography of Fokine’s Les Sylphides 


brilliantly recorded that ballet. Gordon Anthony whose new 


One of Merlyn Severn’s photographs from his series ecording the 
choreography of Les Sylphides. Exhibited at Dance International 


book, Camera Studies of the Ballet, has just appeared, exhibit- 
ed several of his photographs of the Ballet Russe and other 
companies. 

Specially memorable also in this connection were studies by 
the Swedish photographer Jan de Meyere, of Kreutzberg, 
Mary Wigman, and of dancers from the Jooss Ballet. 

During each week two sets of dance films from all parts of 
the world were shown. The Polish film of folk dances depicted 
them against the rural background from which they sprang. 
Here, as in many other cases, the shifting focus of the camera 
tended to break the dance’s continuity. 

The film of the Italian production Oedipus, seen against the 
magnificent temple at Paestum, provided one of the high 
points of the month, with its convincing modern version of 
the classic dance. 

Although many of the motion pictures shown at Dance In- 
ternational suffered through lack of editing, Cameroun, an Afri- 


can film, stood out because the subject matter of the dances 


presented was stressed. It concerned the dances of the young 


Cameroun youths on the occasion of their reception as full 


fledged warriors of their tribe. One of the most beautiful films 
shown proved to be of the Japanese classical dance, Musmé 
Dojoti. Photographed in color against a backdrop resembling 
a Japanese print, it spoke vividly of Japan’s cultural tradition. 

Three films of the ballet attracted special interest. The first 
was the historic film version of Anna Pavlowa’s Dying Swan, 
taken by her husband in Hollywood. Of more recent date was 
Lisa Parnova’s A Day in the Life of a Ballerina made in color, 
which was shown for the first time at one of her concerts this 
season. The third showed Lichine, one of the leading dancers 
of the Ballet Russe, in Spring Night. An unusual film featured 
several dances of Martha Graham. In addition to sequences 
from Hollywood dance films featuring Fred Astaire and Bill 
Robinson, several of Walt Disney’s Silly Symphonies were 
shown, because dancing and dancelike motion play so impor- 


tant a part in them. 


ALL OF US who follow the dance in America with enthusiasm 
hope that the Dance International is to become an anuual 
event. The response elicited this year certainly seems to war- 
rant continuation. And this year’s experience should certainly 
help in the future to eliminate the causes of the confusion 
which tended to mar some aspects of the showmanship on 


the first occasion. 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 64) 


RocHEster, NEw YorK 

Memorial Art Gallery: New Horizons in American Art; Jan. 7-Feb. 6. 

St. Louis, Mtssourt 

City Art Museum: Swedish Exhibition; Jan. 11-26. 

St. Paut, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul School of Art: Exhibition of French Impressionists; to Jan. 14. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Textiles from Crocker Collection; from 
Jan. 21. 

Santa Fr, New Mexico 

Museum of New Mexico: Water Colors by Charles R. Rogers; Jan. 16-31. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Artists West of the Mississippi. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Historical Portraits; to Feb. 1. 

Museum of Modern Art Gallery of Washington, D.C.: Sporting Paintings; 
to Jan. 9. 

Textile Museum of the District of Columbia, Spanish, Algerian, Asia 
Minor, Egyptian, Persian, Peruvian rugs and fabrics. Admission by 
card Mon.-Wed.-Fri., 2-5. 

U. S. National Museum: Wood Engravings by Thomas Nason; Jan. 3-30. 

Wicuita, Kansas 

Wichita Art Museum: Max Weber; Jan. 1-24. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Third Annual New Year Show. 


Wonder of Wonders 


A visitor to the Pompon show at Brummer’s was marvelling 
at the carved delicacy of a marble egg shell, apparently just 
vacated by its chick. Looking within he saw a still more del- 
icate tour de force—a small grey spider. When the inquisitive 
art-lover blew, however, the spider moved. Art and life! 
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“Duncan Phillips’ heart has always been with the innovators, those 
whose questing spirits forced the stubbornly conventional stuff of tradi- 
tion to yield to their need of saying new things. Comparison of Gior- 
gione’s art with that of the young Titian is inevitable. To track down 
the subtle lyricist, under the realistic finish by his pupils of canvases left 
in his studio, has been Phillips’ quest. The results, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, form this impressive book.” 

ARTHUR MILLIER, Los Angeles Times. 


112 IMustrations - Cloth Bound - 9x 121{ inches — $4.25 


“Publication ... of ‘Adolphe Borie’, an illustrated monograph of 
the Philadelphia painter (who died in 1934) by George Biddle, Phila- 
delphia painter still energetically living, transcends in significance the 
mere launching of another biography 
“American artists—and Philadelphians in particular—owe a debt of 
gratitude to such men as Borie, who, through heredity and training, 
became the stabilizers in an era of technical headaches. To them younger 
men have turned; and now that they are gone, the loss of their strong, 
yet unobtrusive pull from the danger of tangents is asserting itself.” 
DOROTHY GRAFLY, Philadelphia Record. 


48 Illustrations - Cloth Bound - 9x 12\44 inches — $3.50 


“The entire development of Marin’s style is traced and richly illustrated 
at every point.” New York Post. 

“The excellence of the volume in content, both with its splendid illus- 
trations and the fine articles, makes the Federation’s entry into this field 


of art publication of real significance.” 
KENNETH CALLAHAN, Seattle Daily Times. 


51 Illustrations - Bound in linen — $2.50 


GIORGIONE, @ $4.25* : 
ADOLPHE BORIE, @ $3.50* 
JOHN MARIN, @ $2.50* 


for which I am enclosing my remittance. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


* Deduct 10% if you are a Member of the Federation, as one of your 
membership privileges. 
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JANUARY EXHIBITION S 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Principles of 
Design in Painting; Jan. 5-Feb. 13. 

BaLtmmoreE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: National Exhibition 
of Swedish Prints: Jan. 1-15. 200 Years of 
American Painting. 100 Years of American 
Drawings and Prints; Jan. 15-Feb. 28. 

Walters Art Gallery: Camera Studies of Little 
Masterpieces from the Collection; to Feb. 1. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Lithography. 

Brooktyn, New YorK 

Brooklyn Museum: Contemporary Industrial 
& Handwrought Silver; to Jan. 16. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Wall Paper Exhibition; 
to Jan. 17. English & American Paintings 
from Hanley Collection. Patteran Society; 
to Jan. 31. 

Cxurcaco, ILLiNors 

Arts Club: Paintings by Walter Sickert. Draw- 
ings by Max Beerbohn. 

Art Institute of Chicago: 6th International Ex- 
hibition of Lithography & Wood Engrav- 
ing; to Jan. 10. 

CINCINNATI, OnTO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Etchings by Goya; 
Jan. 1-Feb. 6. French Color Prints of 19th 
& 20th Centuries; Jan. 9-31. Ohio Print- 
Makers; Jan. 9-Feb. 6. Paintings by Willson 
Stamper; Jan. 9-30. Paintings by Peter 
Hurd, Saul Schery & Carl Sprinchorn; 
Jan. 9-Feb. 2. U. S. Camera Salon. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Photography, 1837- 
1937; Jan. 5-Feb. 6. California Water 
Color Society; Jan. 1-31. 

Datuas, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Antonio Gat- 
torno. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Cox Gold Plates. Prints 
by Robert Leavitt. Moise Kisling. Ama- 
teur Snapshot Contest. 
hibition. 

Derroir, Micwican 
Detroit Institute of Arts: Exhibition of Gothic 
& Renaissance Scuplture; Jan. 7-Feb. 20. 

Kansas Ciry, Mtssourt 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Chinese 
Tomb Figures. Jan. 2-30. Kansas City Co- 
operative Artists Group. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: California Water 
Colors; through Jan. 

Montciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum:. Charles W. Eaton 
Memorial Exhibition. Paintings by Paulette 
van Rockens & Arthur Metzer; Jan. 1-23. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Museum: American Indian Art; from 
Jan. 6. Collectors’ Exhibits. 

New Or EANS, LOUISIANA 

Isaac Delgado Museum: Loan Collection Mini- 
atures & Fans; to Jan. 15. Oils by Nell P. 
O’Brien. Modern Drawings & Paintings. 
Trio of Contemporary Americans. Water 
Colors by Arthur B. Davies. 

New York Criry 

A. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8 St.: 
Tromka; to Jan. 8. 

American Fine Arts Gallery, 215 W. 57 St.: 
47th Annual Exhibition of National As- 
sociation of Women Painters & Sculptors. 


Guatemalan Ex- 


sees by 
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An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Geor- 
gia O’Keefe; to Feb. 11. 

Architectural League, 115 E. 40 St. Photo- 
graphs by Alajoz Schuszler; to Jan. 8. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Leather Tap- 
estry. Contemporary Needlework; to Jan. 
1. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Introductory 
Exhibition of Young Americans. 

Buchholz Gallery, 3 W. 46 St.: Recent Works 
by Max Beckmann. 
Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 

Louis Le Grand. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: Sculpture 
& Drawings by Liza Mouk; to Jan. 12. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 FE. 57 St.: French Paintings 
from 1870-1880; Jan. 3-22. 

Durlacher Bros., 11 E. 57 St.: 
Old Masters. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by Agnes Potter Lowrie. Charles Hopkin- 
son; to Jan. 16. Landscapes by Henry 
Brooks; Jan. 17-31. Water Colors by Ethel 
Rose; Jan. 17-31. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Beulah Stevenson; Jan. 10-22. Water Colors 
& Prints by Bulgarian artists; Jan. 24- 
Feb. 5. 

Findlay Galleries, 8 E. 57 St.: 
Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.: Catherine Morris Wright, Arthur 
Woefle; Jan. 4-15. 100 Prints; Jan. 11-29. 
Harry Waltman; Jan. 18-29. 

5th Ave. Branch, at 51 St.: 
Jan. 17-29. 

Grant Studios, 175 Macdougall St.: 
White Annual. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: 
Paintings; Jan. 5-27. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57 St.: Etchings 
by Kerr Eby. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Eugene Higgins; Jan. 1-30. Etchings by 
Woiceske; to Jan. 15. 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57 St.: Flemish & 
Italian Primitives. Prints; to Jan. 15. 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: 
Paintings by Gifford Beal; Jan. 11-29. 

John Levy Galleries, 1 F.. 57 St.; Recent Land- 
scapes by Aston Knight; Jan. 10-22. 

Julien Levi Gallery, 15 E. 57 St.: Guaches by 
di Chirico. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Viaminck; to 
Jan. 8. Paintings by Grigoriev; Jan. 10-29. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 KE. 57 St.; Paintings by 
“The Eight” of 1908; to Jan. 17. Paintings 
by Dale Nichols; Jan. 8-Feb. 7. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57 St.: Recent 
pictures from Matisse to Miro; Jan. 4-31. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: Italian Renaissance Prints & Books. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Mad. Ave.: Oils & 
Water Colors by M. Azzi Aldrich; to Jan. 
17. Oils & Drawings by Jacob Getlar 
Smith; Jan. 18-Feb. 5. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: 
ings by Stephen Etnier. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Sth Ave.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by F. S. Herring; Jan. 3-15. 
Paintings by Arnold Hoffman; Jan. 17-29. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Amory Hooper; Jan. 3-15. Oils & Water 
Colors by Robert Wiseman; Jan. 17-29. 


57 St.: Pastels by 


Drawings by 


Modern French 


Jane Peterson; 
Black & 


French 


Recent Paint- 


Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: Modern 
Painting & Sculpture. Making of a Con- 
temporary Film. Young People’s Gallery. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 
A Century of Prints; to March 31. Alphonse 
Legros; to Jan. 31. Mid-Victorian Illus- 
trators; to Feb. 28. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: 
Water Colors by Bernard Murray. Paint- 
ings by Robert Bros. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: 
rillo; Jan. 3-29. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: 
Paintings & Drawings by John Carroll. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Hidalgo de Caviedes; Jan. 5-26. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57 St.: Water 
Colors by H. D. Palmer. Paintings by 
Louisa Robins; Jan. 17-29. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Water Colors, 
Drawings & Prints by Cady, Jamison & 
Lawrence; to Jan. 6. Oils by Vories; Jan. 3- 
15. Water Colors by Churchill; Jan. 3-15. 
Water Colors by Hastings; Jan. 17-29. 
Paintings by Members of Academy of 
Sciences & Fine Arts of Richmond; Jan. 
24-Feb. 5. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 460 Park Ave.: 
Irish Paintings by E. O. E. Somerville, Jack 
Yates, ete.; Jan. 7-29. 

Tricker Galleries, 19 W. 57 St.: 
ber; Jan. 17-Feb. 10. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Oils by 
Uptown Gallery Group. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57 St.: Helion; to Jan. 
15. Water Colors & Small Paintings by 
Rouault; Jan. 9-29. 19th & 20th Century 
Masters. : 

Van Baarn, Paul S., Lid., 32 E. 57 St.: Stain- 
ed Glass, 12th to 16th Centuries; to Jan. 29. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
John Steuart Curry. 

Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57 St.: Water Colors 
& Lithographs by Vera Andrus; Jan. 3-15. 
Group Show Contemporary Americans; 
Jan. 17-Feb. 5. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: 
Demuth Memorial Exhibition; to Jan. 16. 
Landscape Painting in America; Jan. 19- 
Feb. 27. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College: Reproductions of Fine Paint- 
ings; to Jan. 19. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Art Club of Philadelphia: 44th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Oil Paintings; to Jan. 6. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 133rd 
Annual Exhibition of Oil & Sculpture; Jan. 
30-Mar. 6. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art: Ship Pictures; 
to Jan. 16. Benjamin West Bicentenary; 
Jan. 22-Feb. 27. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance: 15th Annual Print 
Exhibition. 

PirrsFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Henry Jewett Greene Col- 
lection of Chinese Pottery & Porcelain. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Association: Old Master Draw- 
ings; to Jan. 14. 

RicHMonp, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Gari Melchers 
Memorial Exhibition; from Jan. 17. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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14 fine, full-color reproductions of im- 
portant work of American artists » == 


presented in a handsome portfolio.-- 
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BETT HOOPER, in the Washington Post 
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The exclusive trade distributor of “American 
Artists in Color Reproduction” is the New 


York Graphic Society, 19 West 33d Street, 


New York. 
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MAGAZINE OF ART 


ry HE year 1937 is a year in art to be long remembered. The gift of the 
Mellon Collection to the nation, the fortunes of art in the war in 
Spain, heated nation-wide coniweyersy over the proposed Jefferson 
Memorial, the Giotto Exhibition ix "lorence, the Paris Exposition— 
these and hundreds of memorable & in a year to be reviewed and 
re-created in time to come. 
To give you this exciting.and importan! record in enduring, complete 
form, the twelve issues of the Magazine of Art for 1937 have been 
gathered together into a single de luxe volui » of 974 pages. 


COMPREHENSIVE ; 

In this volume of the most comprehensive art“nagazine in America, 
you have the highlights of the year—in all the arts. Side by side with 
the arts of painting, and sculpture, and architecture, are the arts of 
music, the creative theatre, design, illustration, archaeology, photogra- 
phy, graphic arts—the whole pattern in symphonic relation. And not 
alone the highlights, but the undertones; material not spectacuiar, but 
none the less of solid worth. 


TIMELESS AND TIMELY 

Balance is maintained between that which is timeless and that which 
is timely. Foremost authorities in each field have made significant contri- 
butions; new light on familiar phases, fresh approaches, new discoveries. 

And along with articles of lasting value, there are those features de- 
voted to contemporary activity. 

“Field Notes and Activity” reports in a running survey, current 
happenings all over America which, in the opinion of the editors, are 
of more than trivial or passing concern. 

Outstanding exhibitions in New York and seven other centers are 
critically discussed in “Seeing the Shows.” News, yes—but definitive 
word pictures, with seventeen leading critics weighing and analyzing 
the shows of the month. An “Exhibition Calendar” forms a month-to- 
month record of exhibitions. 

James Reid Parker, writing as he pleases, gives to his discussion of 
the theatre in “Lighted Stages,” an intimate, authoritative and enter- 
taining touch. “New Books on Art” and “Illustrated Books” form a 
guide to books worth owning. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


According to most readers, the illustrations in the Magazine are alone 
worth more than the yearly subscription price. Of a size to have artistic 
merit in themselves—in short, to serve as more than identification tags 
—there are 1,018, covering practically the entire range of art. 


FINE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS . 


; ‘ is P 
There are fourteen fine color reproductions—pictures you can: live 
with—and large enough to frame. Thirteen, of the work of American 
artists, form an important portfolio. 


LIMITED QUANTITY—ORDER NOW > 


With the exception of those who have received and preserved each 
issue of the Magazine, as it appeared, there are only 69 people who can 
acquire this volume. Exactly 69 copies are available for sale. 

Four of the year’s issues are entirely exhausted. The January number, 
first of the new series and of which 4,700 extra copies were.printed, 
lasted eight days. Three other issues were gone in less than three weeks. 

In view of the circumstances, may we suggest that you order im- 
mediately? Prices and choice of bindings are listed on the right. Delivery 
will be made two weeks after your order is received. ; 
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MELLON'S GIFT; Edward Alden Jewell ~s oi 
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THE GIOTTO EXHIBITION; Twenty-three Illustrations with = 


Captions by Philippa Gerry 
AN ESTIMATE OF THOMAS EAKINS; Bryson Burroughs 
NOTE ON WILLIAM GLACKENS; Forbes Watson 
PICASSO: MASTER VIRTUOSO; Sam A. Lewisohn 
EDWARD HOPPER; Ernest Brace 
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AMERICAN BALLET; Edward M. M. Warburg 
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GEORGE GERSHWIN; Robert Pollak . 
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MR. >PE'S MEMORIAL; Marquis W. Childs 
AMERICA'S OUTGROWING IMITATION GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE; William Lescaze 
IN DEFENSE OF THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, Arthur 
Upham Pope ; 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS; Joseph Hudnut 


PUBLIC HOUSING FOR AMERICA, Julian Berla 


COMMUNAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE SHAKERS, 
Edward D. Andrews 3 
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